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The Ohio Wool Pool 


By Mark J. Smith, In Charge, Wool Marketing Department, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 


The Ohio wool pool has finished a 
most successful season’s business, hav- 
ing sold better than 7,000,000 pounds 
of 1921 wool. From the start the Ohio 
pool has recognized the fact that it is 
strictly a selling agency and has avoid- 
ed many of the mistakes made _ by 
smaller pools in attempting to speculate 
with the product of the wool growers. 
Likewise it has stayed away from the 
manufacturing feature indulged in by 
many of the smaller pools, realizing thet 
the manufacturers are their customers. 
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agent, Mr. Louis has 
brought to the service of the wool grow- 
ets an experience of many years in sell- 
ing Ohio wools. This is true to such 
an extent that in Ohio the Ohio wool 
pool is recognized as the most outstand- 
ing example of specialized salesman- 
ship employed by a co-operative enter- 
prise. Ultimately all wool has to be 
graded and fed to the wool trade in 
whatever absorb. 


amounts it can 


Nothing could be more satisfactory or 
enlightening for the sheep men of Ohio 
than this preparation of their wool for 
the trade, right in the center of the 
state. $ 


wool 
that Ohio wools can not be 
handled through the speculative chan- 
nels as formerly for a margin of 2% 


It is obvious to all thinking 
growers 


cents a pound which is the commission 
charged by the Ohio Wool Pool. This 


commission covers the use of _ sacks, 


lator in taking caré of the fluctuations 
of the market. 

It is generally conceded throughout 
the state that the existence of the wool 
pool has enhanced the value of all wool 
in the state from 5 to 10 cents a pound. 
This applies not only to the wool sold 
through the pool, but likewise to wool 
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tive element in handling the wools is 
second in importance only to the featre 
of the wool being sold on its merits. 
The individual grower in carrying the 
speculative element el’minates the -ne- 
cessary margin required by the specu- 
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from the warehouse, sacked the wool. 
He was again approached by the wool 
buyers, who increased their bid 4 cents 
a pound, with the result that they ob- 
tained the wool. 

Improvements in the methods of the 
Qhio pool are being made from time 
to time as the experience of the man- 
agement dictates. Foremost among the 
latest is the fact that settlement for 
wools pooled this coming season will be 
mailed from the warehouse and by the 
secretary of the wool growers’ corpor- 
ation. Formerly this settlement was 
handled by the sales agent. Another 
new plan has to do with the method of 
settlement. Hitherto the amount of 
money received by individual sheepmen 
for their different grades of wool has 
been influenced by the fluctuating of 
the wool market throughout the selling 
season, benefiting some and penalizing 
others according to the rise or fall of 
the market. In accordance with the 
true intent and spirit of a wool pool 
this is to be eliminated. Hereafter final 
settlements will be made on a basis of 
a uniform settlement for uniform grades 
according to the various sections of the 
state having wool of a similar shrink 
and value. An initial payment as large 
as is consistent will be made at the 
time the wool is sold. The amount of 


service rendered by the warehouse will 
be increased this year to the extent that 
within reasonable limits the expense of 
local carrying of the wool wiil be paid 


out of the commission. 

Another factor not to be overlooked 
in connection with the value of the Ohio 
wool pool to the sheep industry of the 
state is the fact that better wool is be- 
ing produced each year. There is a 
great attempt being made to keep the 
wool free from chaff and seed and to 
keep the flocks culled in such a way 
that there is a minimum of short wool 
of a dead, lusterless nature. One man 
who owns a flock of sheep, the wool of 
which is largely on a line between one- 
half and three-eighths blood, two years 
ago had a preponderance of _ three- 
eighths blood, but through the effect of 
culling and better care of the remain- 
der, this past season his wool graded 
largely one-half blood staple. Many 
sheepmen are interested in securing 
rams that will improve the grade of 
wool produced by their flock. Former- 
ly there has been little incentive to im- 
prove the quality of the wool. One 
grower even went so far as to tell me 
that he had been encouraged to pro- 
duce poor wool. Another wool grower 
made the remark that he had become 
tired of selling good staple wool for the 
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same price that his neighbor got for 
his clip of wool that was largely cloth- 
ing wool off of sheep not properly 
cared for. 

This past season Indiana shipped ap. 
proximately 1,300,000 pounds of wool to 
the Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers’ 
Warehouse, an amount of wool equal to 
one-third of the total product of that 
state. In a letter from Claude Har- 
per, he states, “I think it is safe for 
me to say at this time that over three- 
fourths of oufr growers will receive from 
3 to 5 cents per pound more for their 
wool by this system of marketing than 
they would have received by selling lo- 
cally. In addition to this the man who 
has had good wool has had an oppor- 
tunity to get full market value.” 

In the past the methods of selling 
wool have given no stability to the 
wool market from the producer’s stand- 
point and an industry without stability 
can not endure. Economic conditions 
have been gradually driving the sheep 
out of the country. It was very re- 
freshing to me to hear a member of 
the wool trade make the statement that 
the pooling of wool and selling it on 
its merits as a method of selling is 
bound to succeed, if for no other rea- 
son than that “the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” He realized that a system 
of selling wool, by the producer, by 
which the growers of all farm grown 
wools are penalized because there is no 
incentive to produce good wool, is 
wrong in principle. 

The growth of the Ohio Wool Pool 
during the past three years has ex 
ceeded the expectations of its most af 
dent backers. It is unique among the 
accomplishments of producers in_bet- 
tering their conditions by co-operative 
marketing. The early history of _ the 
Ohio wool growers’ activities—seven 
of the leading wool growers who 
had the most faith in the enter- 


prise pledged their own personal prop- | 


erty in order that the first payment 
might be made on the warehouse — 
is a story of a service worthy of 
the highest admiration and respect of 
all interested in the welfare of the sheep 
industry of the country. 
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Handling and Marketing Argentine Wool 


The Second of a Series of Articles Descriptive of a Recent Visit to South America, by L. G. Conner, Washington, D. C. 


In Argentina, just as in this coun- 
try, most sheep are shorn by gangs 
traveling with a boss; the latter also 
often attends to contracts. Relatively 
few but natives of the country, and 
southern Europeans, engage in this 
work. The gangs often travel from 
northern Uruguay to the tip of the con- 
tinent during the shearing season, but 
the appearance in the extreme south 
of a shearing outfit from the northern 
provinces is not always viewed with 
equanimity by the local labor supply. 
Much labor is drawn from Chile, be- 
yond the Andes; some shearers secure 
virtually year-round work by operat- 
ing in the United States and Canada 
during the Argentine fall and winter, 
and some Mexican shearers follow the 
same plan. 

During the war the cost of shearing 
doubled from pre-war rates. On the 
average, the total cost per head for 
shearing, and tying and sacking wool 
amounts to 18 cents, with board of 
shearers added. By far the largest 
item of board—mutton—is supplied 
from the flocks. The balance consists 
mainly of bread and mate—Paraguayan 
tea. Mate counteracts the effect of a 
heavy meat diet, and is deemed essen- 
tial to health; six or seven shearers 
often eat a sheep each day. 

Shearing begins shortly after lambs 
are castrated and docked, which is 
about two to six weeks after lambing, 
ie., about October first in the north 
and progresses southward as spring 
advances. It ends in January in 
Tierra del Fuego, where spring is 
long delayed, and the prevailing cold 
winds make earlier shearing both in- 
advisable and dangerous. Probably 95 
per cent of the shearing is done by 
machines. Each ranch has its shearing 
shed with a number of stands, and 
usually a small internal combustion 
engine to furnish power. Most ranches 
are much better equipped for this work 
than many of those in our own range 
states, although small ranchers some- 
times operate in about as primitive 














The Argentine type of cart. 


a fashion as can be imagined. A good 
man will shear up to 150 cross-breds, 
or 100 Merinos, per day, but the aver- 


age is about 100 cross-breds or 70 
Merinos. The low average is due to the 
prevailing practice of tying the sheeps’ 
feet before shearing. 

In areas where the native “criolla” 
sheep are run the average fleece is not 
much over 4 pounds. Such fleeces are 
very uneven, and often carry all grades 
from half-blood to “cowtail.” Sheep 
which show the effect of an old in- 
fusion of Merino blood (i.e. mestizo) 
sometimes carry every grade from 
fine to cowtail. In fact, a small per- 
centage of mestizo wool may be sorted 
out of practically all criolla fleeces. 
At the other extreme are the big, up- 
standing, coarse cross-breds of the 
Buenos Aires region, which often 
shear in excess of 12 pounds and aver- 
age between 8 and 9. In between 
come the fine cross-breds of Corrientes 
and Entre Rios, frequently washed 
prior to shearing, and which yield 
about 6 to 7 pounds of exceptionally 


desirable three-eighths-blood wool. 
A similar yield is secured from Mer- 
inos of the Chubut region, but their 
wool is quite heavy though a vety 
useful type. It sells at a much lower 
rate per pound. Some fall shearing is 
done. This increased considerably dur- 
ing the war, when the demand for 
short lengths for blanket goods was 
very keen. It is more prevalent in the 
Buenos Aires region, where cockle and 
mestiza burr abounds. In addition 
some lambs are shorn at about three 
months of age. In fall lambing areas 
the first fleece, of course, has about 
six months’ growth before shearing. 
As would be expected from the 
above, lamb’s wool and “second clips” 
(fleeces from sheep shorn twice a 
year), run mainly to clothing and 
French combing length. The same is 
true of Merino wool from the Chubut 
region, though considerable staple is 
grown in the better grazing areas of 
that section. Merinos in the extreme 
south of Argentina, and from central 
and northern areas, run mainly from 
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French combing to staple. Very little 
cross-bred wool of less than _ staple 
length is produced except in drought 
years and in second clips. In the north 
especially, much scabby wool is grown, 
despite about three dippings a year. In 
and near the humid region the mestiza 
burr, which necessitates carbonizing, 
is quite plentiful. There is entirely too 
much of such defects in Argentine 
wools; the value is seriously lowered, 
and European buyers who specialize 
in such goods, are the only ones to 
benefit. The prevalence of burr is laid 
to carelessness on the part of the 
shepherds who have let the obnoxious 
growth get beyond control, and-to in- 
different farmers who make little or 
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carefully graded, often skirted with 
considerable skill, and shipped direct 
to England for sale at the London wool 
auctions. 

Wool often is sold at the ranch on 
a 1 per cent brokerage basis, but the 
bulk of the clip is sold by dealers in 
the central markets (Buenos Aires or 
Bahia Blanca) for a commission of 
about 2 per cent. Transportation 
charges in getting wool into dealers’ 
hands is a heavy item of expense. In 
settled areas, during the war the cart- 
ers charged 15 centavos for 10 kilo- 
grams (63¢ cents for 22 pounds) for a 
haul of 15 to 17 miles to shipping 
points. In remote areas the charge 
was about 1 1-6 cents per pound for a 
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no effort to eradicate weeds from 
tilled fields on which their sheep graze 
during a considerable part of the year. 

The tying of the sheep’s legs prior 
to shearing necessitates separate re- 
moval of the belly wool. On well man- 
aged ranches bellies usually are packed 
separately, but this is by no means uni- 
versal. Lamb and ram fleeces usual- 
ly sacked. Tag locks are 
removed and sacked’ separately on 
many ranches, but this appears to be 
far from the rule. Burry and scabby 
wool usually is sacked along with free, 
sound fleeces. The outstanding ex- 


ception occurs on ranches in the ex- 


are so 


treme south, where wools usually are 


Repubiic of Chili. 


400 
There are no public shearing sheds 


haul of approximately miles. 
south of the 
Rio Negro there are almost no rail- 


near the railroads and 


roads. In fact, there are virtually no 
roads, and delivery of the wool to rail- 
road or port is a serious undertaking. 
The bulk of the hauling is done with 
clumsy appearing carts which have 
wheels about 10 feet in diameter and 
about a 6-inch rim. One glance at the 
rough, mud-hole infested “roadway” 
At 
times teamsters in the humid area have 


explains the size of the wheels. 


to wrap the rigs with straw rope in 
order to get through the holes. The 
usual hitch is about four to eight oxen 
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yoked two abreast, or up to eight, te 
and sometimes fifteen horses: a hory 
often is hooked on wherever a single 
trace of chain can be 
Good native or partly improve 
horses have been selling at only aboy 
$18 in United States currency; hors 
flesh is not highly valued in Argentin 
except the heavy draft and racixy 
stock. 














After wool is delivered at a railroaj 
point or port more expense begins 
Many producers are of the opinion tha 
in the long run it pays better to shijl 
by rail, if possible, than by boat, sing 
there is not much difference in cos 
when danger of wetting the wool in 
loading ship on the Atlantic Coast js 
taken into account. There is but one 
sheltered bay south of Bahia Blanca 
Then, too, water borne wool must bk 
hauled from the dock in Buenos Aires 
while if sent by railroad it is switched 
direct into the Central Produce Mar 
ket -itself and there unloaded. The 
railroad freight on a haul of 800 kilo 
meters (500 miles) costs 2.11 cents per 
pound; for a haul of 250 miles, 
mately the average in the province of 
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Buenos Aires, it costs 1.33 cents pet 





pound. With prices which prevailed at 
the end of April, 1921, this 
amounted to 24 per cent and 






cent of the value of the wool for 





two distances. During the 





Chubut sheepmen paid an average 
about 314 





cents per pound for d 







of their wool in Buenos Aires from the 
ranch; from Santa Cruz the charge 
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averaged slightly less, being entirelj 
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proximately 1.8 cents per pound. 





In the market itself, unloading and 
storage charges vary according to tht 
length of time held. A fair average 
for thé war years was estimated a 
about three-fifths of a cent per pouné 
There is a fee to the municipal wod 
market for warehousing. The dealt! 
charges, on the average, 2 per cent dl 
the value of the wool for handling ané 
selling. The handling consists merely 
in more or less complete separation 0 
bellies, lamb’s, and “mother” wool into 
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individual piles. Depending on the 
type of wool, during the war years the 
commission for selling amounted to 
® about 2-3 of a cent to 1 cent per pound. 

Any real wool grading done is per- 
formed by the buyer. The amount 
done varies with the buyer, the wool, 
and the known or prospective cus- 
tomer in importing countries. Virtual- 
ly all has to be graded, and bellies, 
britch, and tag locks removed before 
baling. As a rule considerable skirt- 
ing is done, particularly if for ship- 
ment to the United States. The more 
skirtings removed, the more the grad- 
ing tends toward classing on the Aus- 
tralian system. Some dealers have 
special outlets for different sorts and 
Others have 


orders for a number of special lines 


skirt with that in mind. 


which require strict classing of the 
fleeces. Still others skirt and class 
with both these ends in view. Accord- 
ingly an individual lot may be thrown 
into three main grades and one off- 
sort, or into twelve main grades and 
These 
britch, 


pieces, broken fleeces, stained parts, 


as many as fifteen off-sorts. 


off-sorts consist of bellies, 


scabby, burry, dead and ram’s wool. 
In exceptional cases as high as 50 per 
cent of the fleece may be removed from 
some coarse cross-breds to get the 
“super” content for filling out an order 
for specially desirable fibre for United 
States'trade. At the other extreme is 
the removal of only about 8 per cent 
of bellies from certain types of fine 
wool or superfine cross-breds. As a 
rule about 20 to 25 per cent of bellies 
and skirtings are removed from wools 
coming to the States. From the same 
class of wools, somewhat less are re- 
moved if for shipment to Europe. How- 
ever, American buyers have usually 
sought out the most desirable, light 
shrinking wools, practically free from 
defect, and known as. “supers” or “su- 
periors.” 
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ALFALFA AND NATIVE HAY TEST 
AT WYOMING STATION 


A 127-day test of native hay in com- 
parison with alfalfa is reported by 
Professor F. A. Hays of the Wyoming 
Experiment Station at Laramie. 

Two lots, each containing 12 ewe 
lambs were used, representing seven 
breeds. In addition to the hay each 
lamb throughout the test: received one 
and one-half pounds of corn silage per 
day and three-quarters of a pound of 
a mixture of bran, ground corn, oats 
and linseed meal. 

It was planned to feed the same 
amounts of hay to each lot but at the 
end of 71 days it was found that the 
lambs receiving native hay would not 
consume as much as the alfalfa lot. 
During this time the lambs on alfalfa 
gained 13 pounds each while those re- 


ceiving native hay have shown a gain- 


of 10 pounds. 

In the final 56 days both lots were 
given what they would eat along with 
the same ration of silage and grain. 
The alfalfa lambs cleaned up 2.2 
pounds of hay per head daily while 
only 1.5 pounds per day was eaten per 
lamb in the native hay lot. 

During this period the alfalfa lambs 
gained 18 pounds each and those on 
native hay only 9 pounds. 

The details of the last period are as 
follows: 


Lot 1 
Native 
hay 


Lot 2 
Alfalfa 
hay 

Silage Silage 
Grain Grain 
Number of ewes in lot... 11 12 
Number of days on experi- 
ment - 56 56 
Initial weight February 26.. 1,192 1,319 
Initial weight per lamb... 108.4 109.9 
Final weight April 23......... . 1,294 *1,505 
Final weight per lamb 117.6 127.4 
Total gain of lot for 56 
days ... 102 186 
Total gain per lamb ................... 9.27 15.5 
Gain per head per day.............. ag .29 
Total amount of hay fed... 924 1,407 
Average daily feed of hay 1.5 2.22 
Average daily feed of hay... 1.5 2.22 
Average daily feed of grain -75 -75 








*Including 103 pounds for ewe removed 
March 15. 


It is plain that native hay is in no 
way comparable to alfalfa for grow- 
ing lambs. The grain ration used in 
this test contained considerable protein 
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and placed the native hay on a much 
more favorable footing than would be 
the case if hay alone were being fed. 
The test also shows that for good re- 
sults a feed must be palatable evough 
to be eaten in large amounts. 





BANKERS ALSO SMILING. 


I certainly appreciate very much the 


January issue of the Wool Grower. The 
address by President Hagenbarth is out 


of the ordinary—a most sensible and 
truthful statement of facts related to the 
industries he so faithfully represents. His 
appeal for common justice for those in- 
dustries teminds me a great deal of the 
plain, unselfish style Lincoln had of pre- 
senting a just cause. 

Range conditions now are very favor- 
able for live stock in this section, but 
on two different occasions during the 
fall and winter, conditions became rather 
binding on the desert on account of lack 
of moisture. Stock, however, have so far 
wintered well. 

Business men and bankers now meet a 
sheepman with a smile instead of that 
worried and uncertain look. It’s a puz- 
zle how to account for this, because the 
producers of mutton and wool have on 
an average very little more property than 
they have had during the years 1920 and 
’21, and not as much money. Of course, 
the market price of their product, which 
is rapidly approaching its intrinsic value, 
may have something to do with it. Price 
and profit are sure stabilizers in any 
business. R. A. Tawney. 

Grand Junction, Colo. 





FIRE AT KANSAS CITY YARDS 


A fire at the Kansas City Stock 
Yards the middle of February was in 
an unused portion of the yards north of 
Twelfth street and in no way inter- 
fered with the receiving, yarding, or 
weighing of live stock. About 300 
sheep that wefe on long feed were 
burned, or the ownership became so 
mixed that the insurance company took’ 
them over. All were covered by in- 
The Stock Yards Company 
probably will replace the burned sec- 
tion with modern feed barns. 
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surance. 











THE SEASON AND BUSINESS IN 
ARIZONA 





Reports received from the various 
sections of the state uniformly agree 
that sheep are wintering in good shape. 
Generally speaking the weather has 
been cold, the uplands covered with 
snow and the early feed a month be- 
hind time on the desert. Feeding, how- 
ever, has not been necessary, sheep be- 
ing in good flesh and losses fewer than 
the average. Recent rains have re- 
freshed the southern lambing ranges 
in good shape and early feed in plenty 
now seems assured. 

The lambing season in southern 
Arizona is now in full blast. Reports 
while’ meager and incomplete, indicate 
a bumper lamb crop. Flocks lambed 
in December and January are said to 
have done equally well. 

Due to the cold weather and the 
backward condition of the ranges, the 
shearing, except in a few instances, 
has been postponed until after lamb- 
ing. Most of this work will now be 
done in March and first half of April. 

No sales of wool on the sheeps’ back 
have been made in Arizona thus far 
this year. Buyers from Boston are on 
hand waiting for the new clip to be 
removed. It is the general belief that 
many of the clips will be sold this 
spring at the shearing corrals. Grow- 
ers, however, are well informed as to 
market conditions and good prices will 
be asked. Bert Haskett. 





IN IDAHO. 





Fed lambs became so high in Idaho 
that several parties who had held over 
ewe lambs have now shipped them to 
market. Ome man sent 3,800 very choice 
Rambouillet ewe lambs to feed and 
shear at Kirkland, Illinois ; another has 
shipped 1,100 and another 600. I un- 
derstand about 16,000 ewe lambs have 
recently gone on feed at Denver and 
no doubt the same program is being 
carried out in other parts. 
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Around the Range Country 


Buyers are scouring the country for 
wethers and long before green grass 
comes every wether that is for sale will 
be on feed in the East. 

A few offers for lambs for June and 
July delivery have been made, ranging 
from 10% to 11 cents, but growers are 
not disposed to sell. Already there is 
broad inquiry for feeder lambs and I 
want to predict that we will have an 
active market for feeder lambs all sum- 
mer and fall at prices considerably above 
last year’s. 

Early lambing is in full swing, with 
prospects for a large drop, as good as 
they were last year. Winter is still hang- 
ing on with below zero weather on March 
1. While there will be ample hay to go 
around, still in some sections it will be 
well cleaned up. 

Very little wool has been sold in 
Idaho, but the growers are not worry- 
ing. It is probable the Emergency Tariff 
will remain in effect for a long time, as 
the chances are more than even that the 
permanent tariff will not be passed until 
after the next election. From a politi- 
cal standpoint this seems to me the wisest 
plan for the Republicans to adopt. The 
present tariff is entirely an emergency 
measure, enacted to help the agricultural 
classes, and is not open to attack. On the 
other hand, a permanent tariff will be 
attacked far and wide and put the 
party on the defensive. 

Nampa, Idaho. S. W. McClure. 





LONG, COLD WINTER IN 
NORTHWEST. 





We are having the coldest, long win- 
ter in Washington and Oregon that I 
have seen in thirty-five years. But 
feed is reasonably cheap and every- 
body is feeding and has been for near- 
ly three months. Wool buyers have 
been around trying to contract wool 
on the sheep’s back, which is a pretty 
good sign that good wool is going to 
bring a nice price this spring. 

K. O. Kohler. 
Ellensburg, Washington. 
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NORTHERN MONTANA. 












I have only one neighbor sheepman 





within forty miles of my ranch and ly 


All of the 
country has been taken by dry-lan 





is twenty-five miles away. 







farmers. The past five years have bee 





so dry, however, that they are leaving 
Nearly all the land haf 
plowed and now is a vasif 
weed patch. What a pity—a good range 
country, where thousands of sheep ané 
This is 


north of the Missouri River in north. 





by the scores. 





been 








cattle once roamed, ruined. 








ern Montana. Once it was one of the 







greatest live-stock ranges in the world, 





but too dry for the farmer. 
V. T. Blankenbaker. 
Virgelle, Montana. 














EASY MONEY. 












The Valley of Content is feeding 
250,000 sheep this season. The winter 
has been the best for years and the 
boys who have lambs on feed are step- 
ping high. One young feeder bought 
a bunch of 53 lambs, turned them into 
his corn field, turned the water in the 
ditch where the lambs could get it 
went to the house and sat down, am! 
in a hundred days brought them it, 
loaded them up and went to market 
They weighed 80 pounds in Kansas 
City and sold for $13 per hundred. Ca 
you beat it? 



















This method of feeding required n0 
hay. The young man had no expense 
gathering his corn, no shucking, ™ 
shelling and last but not least, no cor 
rals to be cleaned out. That’s what 
we farmers call “pretty business.” 








This valley has always been noted 
for its high spots in the live stock lint 
and any afternoon now one can st 
large, twell developed calves on tht 
streets. A. D. Hudnall. 


Las Animas, Colorado. 















Ma 
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DRY SEASON IN TEXAS 


We are very dry down here; had a 
very mild open winter. Stock. have 
done exceedingly well from that fact. 
But we are now within thirty days 
from our lambing season and it looks 
as if it would be a dry one. We put 
350 ewes and yearlings out of 4,000 
on corn feed February 14 and by March 
1 expect to have all of them eating 
corn. We have planned to lamb and 
feed corn from one-eighth 
quarter of a pound per head. 
Sherbino Bros. 


to one- 


Girvin, Texas. 





WESTERN TEXAS. 


We have had no rain here to speak of 
since June, 1921, but stock are wintering 
splendidly. Nearly everyone is feeding 
a little, but not to any great extent. We 
are expecting an early spring and plenty 
of rain. Sheep show a fine clip of wool 
for this time of the year and we are hop- 
ing for a fair price for it, as everything 


points that way. 


Nearly everyone runs sheep loose in 


this country inside of woven wire 


We have not been bothered with 
predatory animals until lately when the 


fences. 


Federal assistance was withdrawn. How- 
ever, there are not many predatory ani- 
mals in the country yet and the ranch- 
men are fighting them hard. 

There has not been much trading in 
sheep here owing to the financial condi- 
tions. However, there have been a few 


deals at very fair prices, mutton lambs 


bringing $4 to $4.35; ewe lambs, $5 to- 


$5.50. Some bred ewes sold at $8. Our 
wool and mohair has all been sold. The 
West Texas Wool and Mohair Associa- 
tion of this place is now building a new 
warehouse to hold 2,000,000 pounds. 
They have one of that size but are com- 
pelled to build an additional one as they 
expect 4,000,000 pounds of wool and mo- 
hair this. spring. 


Mertzon, Texas. J. R. Brooks. 
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Coyote Control In Oregon 


By F. L. Ballard 


The government hunter system of 
controlling losses from predatory ani- 
mals is gaining increased popularity in 
Oregon as in the other Western states. 
Much excellent work has been done by 
government hunters operating in this 
state notwithstanding the handicap the 
system in general has suffered because 
of lack of financial aid. Stock men are 
now rallying firmly behind the plan in 
such numbers that this difficulty is 
likely to be overcome in the near fu- 
ture. At the last meeting of the Ore- 
gon State Wool Growers Association, 
February 10 and 11, at Pendleton, the 
sheepmen went on record unanimously 
in favor of the Biological Survey in 
this connection and instructed the legis- 
lative committee to work for a $75,000 
appropriation from the next legislature. 
The cattlemen are also supporting the 
hunter plan and many of them worked 
for its endorsement at the last meeting 
of the Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers 
Association. The motion was defeated 
on the floor, however, by delegates from 
Baker County where for some reason, 
the stockmen seem to prefer the inef- 
fective and very expensive bounty sys- 
tem, 

The work was started in Oregon in 
the spring of 1915 in Lake and Klam- 
ath Counties where sheep ranges were 
badly infested and the results obtained 
by the three trappers were much appre- 
ciated. Although the most steady pro- 
gress has been made, the State Legis- 
lature has given the work inadequate 
support, having appropriated only 
$5,000 in 1919, when other Western 
states were making appropriations as 
follows: Arizona, $25,000; Colorado, 
$25,000; Nevada, $30,000; New Mexico, 
$20,000; Utah, $100,000; Washington, 
$17,000. Last year a bill was intro- 
duced providing $15,000 for the preda- 
tory animal control work, but when 
it finally emerged from the mazes of 
politics, it was found that this sum 
was divided evenly between the pre- 
datory animal project and the rodent 
project. The results of the past year, 


however, have been such that there is 
little doubt that a substantial appro- 
priation will be secured a year hence. 


Although there are still many advo- 
cates of the bounty system, these men 
are usually found in districts where 
because of lack of funds it has been 
Wher- 
ever hunters have been employed for 
any length stockmen are 
united against the extravagance of the 
bounty system, which costs the State 
over $100,000 a year, more than half 
of which is paid out in the three coun- 
ties of Harney, Malheur and Lake, 
where government hunters at much 
less expense could afford greater pro- 
tion to live stock. 


impossible to place hunters. 


of time, 


One factor which works toward the 
discarding of the bounty system is the 
fact that thousands of pelts from Ne- 
vada and Idaho are brought into the 
state for the high bounties paid here. 
It has been a common sight for stock- 
men near the state line to observe well 
laden automobiles headed toward the 
county seat towns of Burns, Lakeview 
and Vale particularly and when bounty 
funds ran out in one county, Stanley G. 
Jewett, predatory animal inspector, 
immediately received several applica- 
tions from skilled hunters from a near- 
by town in a neighboring state. Har- 
ney County took the lead in funds ex- 
pended for bounties in 1921 with 
$24,028. A former county judge in that 
county once told the writer that he 
felt sure that the county was paying 
bounties on coyotes slaughtered as far 
east as Nebraska. 

Representative Pat Gallagher of 
Malheur County, where $21,228 was 
expended for bounties in 1921, intro- 
duced a bill at the recent special ses- 
sion of the legislature making the 
payment of bounties optional with the 
local counties. The old friends of the 
bounty system, however, were at work 
aided by those always opposed to any 
measure adding employees to govern- 
ment payrolls, and when the session 
was over it was found the bill was not 
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entirely as planned. 
have had experience with the govern- 
ment hunter plan believe that for much 
less money than has been expended in 
the three counties above listed, trap- 
pers could be secured in sufficieni 
numbers adequately to protect live- 
stock interests not only in the counties 
in question but in the entire eastern 
part of the state. The number of ani- 
mals taken might not be larger, be- 
cause numbers have never been the aim 
of the Biological Survey, but rather, 
they have sought to destroy the ani- 
mals known to be doing serious dam- 
age. 

A recent questionaire sent to fifty 
stockmen in localities where hunters 
had worked brought replies without a 
single unfavorable expression. A 
specific case showing the method em- 
pioyed is that of the sheepman whose 
camp in the Santiam National Forest 
was raided one night by a bear and a 
loss of nineteen head of sheep suffer- 
ed. The next night seven more head 
were killed. A government trapper 
had been sent for and he arrived the 
following morning and caught the bear 
that night. 


Dan P. Smythe of Pendleton, one of 


the largest sheep operators in Oregon, ° 


reports that a trapper located on his 
range killed two coyotes that had been 
causing a loss of $100 a month for some 
months previous to the arrival of the 
trapper. 


Near the Santiam Forest, stockmen 
and farmers had been troubled for a 
number of years by the depredations 
of a timber wolf known as the “Can- 
yon Creek Wolf.” It had _ recently 
killed eleven head of cattle, a number 
of sheep and several deer when cap- 
tured alive by one of the government 
hunters. 

It is this plan rather than the plan 
of wholesale eradication which is fol- 
lowed by the limited number of em- 
ployees of the Biological Survey avail- 
able in Oregon. The number taken 
since the work started, however, is ap- 
preciable, consisting of 10,940-coyotes, 
2,124 bob-cats, 82 bears known to be 
stock killers. 43 cougars and 21 wol- 


ves. 


THE 


Stockmen who 
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“I was losing two to three head a 
week, each valued at $35 to $50; be- 
fore the government hunters were 
located on my range,” says F. W. Her- 
rin of Ashland, a breeder of pure-bred 
Corriedales. “Since that time I have 
lost but one head. In years gone 
by hunters operating for the bounty 
have been on our range, but in every 
case they leave the old breeding coy- 
otes to raise more young.” 

Conditions in Oregon are peculiar 
in that the state is divided by the Cas- 
cade Mountains into two districts en- 
tirely lacking in similarity. The typi- 
cal western range districts are east 
of the Cascade Mountains, although 
there is a considerable range livestock 
industry in southern Oregon west of 
the Cascade Mountains. Here coyotes 
are increasing rapidly in recent years. 
Curry County, the southwestern cor- 
ner of the state, a densely timbered 
area remote from railroads, paid boun- 
ties aggregating $8,395 in 1921, prac- 
tically all of which was on coyotes. 

Poison campaigns are being insti- 
tuted this year by Mr. Jewett and his 
staff. A line of poison stations has 
been located in central Oregon run- 
ning through Crook and Deschutes 
Counties where co-operation of the 
county agricultural agents has been 
secured. Much success has been at- 
tained in Klamath County. This plan 
of eradication appears to be giving 
general success and its expansion is 
anticipated. The work of the preda- 
tory animal inspector is carried on in 
Oregon in co-operation with the State 
Livestock Sanitary Board. 





FAVORS BOUNTY SYSTEM. 





We have just recently made a sale of 
our 1921 wool clip for 25 cents per 
pound in the original bags, delivered at 
our nearest railway station, Prairie City, 
Oregon. We have had this wool stored 
at our home ranch all season: 

The sheepmen in our section are feel- 
ing much encouraged over the outlook 
for the sheep business. The winter has 
been ideal for feeding sheep in our part 
of the country. There has been plenty 
of snow to make good feeding grounds 
with no mud. 
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We will commence our lambing the 
15th of this month, but will have plenty 
of shed room to take care of them in 
case the weather continues “winterish” 
as it is now. 


The predatory animals are abundant 
in our section; and unless there is a 
bounty system enforced all over the 
West we will always be at a great ex- 
pense trying to keep them down. A 
year ago they were scarce and did not 
bother at all, but within the last six 
months there seems to have been a drift 
from other localities. I note in the pa- 
pers from our neighboring counties, that 
they are complaining of the same trou- 
ble and also paying bounties on predatory 
animals transported from other _ states 
where they have no bounties. This 
makes it unfair for the tax payers of our 
state. 

I have noted articles published from 
different sections in the West favoring 
Government trappers in place of a 
bounty law. Now in my opinion the Gov- 
ernment trapper is all right, but without 
the aid of the bounty law it will take 
these trappers a long time and lots of 
them to rid the country of these pests. 
Where there is a bounty every man and 
boy with a little spare time goes out af- 
ter the premium on the pelts. 

In our district there are a number of 
trappers at work who have been busy all 
winter. They are not employed by any 
sheepmen, but are doing it on their own 
accord for the bounty and profit on the 
sale of the fur. If it were not for the 
bounty, these same men would not do 
this work, but would say, “Leave it for 
the Government trapper, he is paid for 
that kind of work.” And maybe there 
would not be a Government trapper in 


‘that particular section. 


J. C. Oliver & Sons. 
John Day, Oregon. 





(Whatever may be said for the boun- 
ty system, it appears to be the opinion 
of those writing to the Wool Grower 
on this subject that the poisoning cam- 
paigns, together with Government 
trappers who will take the time need- 
ed to capture confirmed and wary kill- 
ers is necessary.—Editor.) 
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Measuring the Fineness of Wool 
With Laboratory Apparatus 


By J. A. Hill 


For any one who has good average -° 


vision, judging the fineness of wool 
is no more difficult than judging the 
Both are a matter of 
practice and based on comparisons with 
Who could 
say that a given tree was five inches 
or seven inches in diameter if he had 


size of trees. 


known standards of size. 


never measured a tree? No more can 
one say whether a fiber is five ten- 
thousandths or seven ten-thousandths 
of an inch in diameter if he has neither 
measured a fiber nor seen one meas- 


ured. 


Now there are many vocations which 
require a keen discritnination of the 


husbandry students should be good 
judges of the fineness of wool, I offer 
this paper, which,I ask you to bear in 
mind, describes a method for training 
the judgment, but which does not seek to 
offer it as a method for the accurate 
measurement of fibers for experimental 
purposes. 

At the University of Wyoming, we 
have found that the best instrument for 
measuring wool fibers, when the object 
is to impress their relative size upon the 
senses, is a micrometer caliper graduated 
to ten-thousandths of an inch. ‘The one 
we use is made by Brown and Sharpe, 
and is the ordinary kind made for ma- 





Measuring Fineness in the Wool Laboratory at the University of 


Wyoming. 


size of wool fibers. Those who deal 
in wool either as buyers or sellers and 
those who grade and sort wool, large- 
ly depend for their success upon a 
trained discrimination of fineness. In 
animal husbandry no one can hope to 
attain more than a fair success with 
sheep if he is not able to distinguish 
degrees of the fineness of wool fiber 
with accuracy. How can a man judge 
the uniformity of a fleece if all wool 
fibers seem to be about the same size? 
How can he tell whether the wool on 
a sheep is too fine or too coarse for 
its breed; and when he comes to sell 
his wool, how is he to have any idea 
of the grade he is selling? 


Because it is important that animal 


chinists. The instrument we use is sup- 
plied with a ratchet stop. 

The caliper is a much better instrument 
for teaching a discrimination of fineness 
than a micrometer attached to a micro- 
scope. To be sure, it is less accurate 
than the micrometer; yet it is accurate 
enough for this particular purpose. The 
main advantage is that the student has 
the fiber right before his eyes and in his 
fingers at the same time the caliper reg- 
isters its size. With the microscope, if 
the specimens are mounted in balsam be- 
fore being measured(the usual method) 
it is several hours, or it may be days, 
after the student has seen the group of 
fibers before he measures them. No 
matter how soon after mounting, he 


Micrometer caliper, the 
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makes the measurements, if he measures 
them by groups, the individual fiber that 
he measures never makes any impres- 
sion on his senses except the enlarged 
image that he sees in the microscope 
which is worse than no impression at 
all. To measure the fibers, one at a 
time under the microscope, takes much 
more time than it does to measure them 
with the calipers. And even when meas- 
ured one at a time under a microscope, 
the reading is in some arbitrary unit 
that must be converted into conventional 
units. Moreover, the enlarged image is 
impressed more vividly on the mind than 
the true life-size image. 

The old method by which students or 
apprentices learned to judge the fineness 
of wool consisted of their being given 
a sample and being told that “this is a 


instrument for recording diameters of 
wool fibers 


high half-blood or 56’s quality,” with 


instructions to match it with other 
samples which the instructor criticised. 
Having learned to judge wool by this 
method and having more or less thor- 
oughly instructed several students by 
the same one, I know that the old 
method was tedious and unsatisfactory, 
as compared to the one of having the 
student measure fibers by means of 
calipers. When we, who learned by the 
old method, first started to examine 
wool, it all looked more or less alike, 
and it was a long time before the 
grades stood out with any degree of 
clearness. If the student and instruc- 
tor disagreed as to which was the finer 
of two samples of wool, there was no 
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objective way to settle which was right. 
The student usually gave in to the 
authority of the instructor, but his 
ideas of the fineness of wool fiber still 
continued to be hazy, for he had not 
learned to discriminate accurately be- 
tween the size of individual fibers. In 
fact, the tendency was to judge the 
fineness of a sample of wool by the 
closeness of the crimp or a character- 
istic appearance of the tip. Yet, it 
has been proved time and again that 
there is rather a low correlation be- 
tween fineness of fiber and closeness 
of crimp. 

The contrast between the results I se- 
cured with the students taught by the old 
methods and the results with the ones 
taught by the new method is what proves 
to me that the new method is the best. 
In the first place, the students show 
more interest in their work. The new 
method gives them something to take 
hold of. Then, again, they criticise with 
intelligence the grades of various sorters 
that they examine, and they back their 
criticisms by actual measurements. They 
become keen critics of uniformity. Not 
only that, but they can judge the abso- 
lute size of a fiber within one or two ten- 
thousandths of an inch. If they disagree 
with their instructor, it isn’t a matter to 
be settled by argument or authority, but 
to be settled by measurement. In some 
cases, it turns out that the judgment of 
the student is right and that of the in- 
structor is wrong. This gives confidence 
to the student and an assurance that will 
stand him in hand when it is necessary 
for him to make independent judg- 
ments of the fineness of wool. 

It may be objected that a knowledge 
of fineness is not all that is required in 
order to classify wool into grades, sorts, 
or what the English call the “spinning 
qualities.” This is true, but fineness is 
an important factor. And if the student 
finds that two samples of the same aver- 
age fineness are assigned to different 
grades by a competent sorter, he then be- 
gins to study the softness, closeness of 
crimp, character of the tip, and other 
things that may have influenced the judg- 
ment of the sorter. But, if he doesn’t 
know by measuring that the samples are 
of the same average fineness, he may 
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convince himself that there is a difference 
of fineness that he can’t see. 


Method of Instruction. 


‘The adjustment and care of the caliper 
is explained to the student. If it has a 
vernier, the method of reading it is ex- 
plained. He is cautioned to keep it in ad- 
justment and always to close it down on 
the fiber at a slow and uniform rate of 
speed because otherwise the momentum 
will cause the jaws to have a crushing 
effect upon the fiber that is bad for the 
accuracy and can be avoided by care. 

The student is then given a small lock 
of wool from a set of grades or spinning 
qualities that are as nearly standard as 
is possible to get at the present time. One 
part of the lock he keeps for his notebook 
and the other he washes in benzol and 
dries by blotting between filter papers. 
This removes all the grease and dirt as 
well as hardens the fiber. to some extent, 
so that there is increased resistance to 
the jaws of the caliper. The student is 
usually required to measure an even hun- 
dred fibers, although if time is import-- 
ant, as few as fifty or even twenty-five 
can be measured. Measurements are 
made in hundreds or aliquot parts 
thereof, because it facilitates the calcu- 
lation of the percentage of frequency. 
Small strands of ten to twenty fibers are 
separated from the main lock, and all the 
fibers in these strands are measured in- 
stead of pulling single fibers at random 
from the larger lock. This is because the 
coarse fibers stand out from the lock and 
are also especially prominent in the tip, 
so that by pulling the fibers one at a time, 
the sample would be given a coarser 
measurement that it deserved. In order 
to concentrate the student’s mind on the 
size of the fiber, he is advised to estimate 
the size of each fiber before he measures 
it, and to be always trying to impress 
upon his mind just what a fiber that 
measures, say. seven ten-thousandths of 
an inch, looks and feels like. 

The student is shown how to make fre- 
quency distributions of the measure- 


ments as they are taken, by keeping his - 


record in the form of a tally sheet, rec- 
ording each individual measurement by 
making a mark opposite one of a series 
of numbers appropriate to its size. (See 
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method, page 421, in Davenport’s “Prin- 
ciples of Breeding.” ) He is then shown 
how to plot the graph of his frequency 
distribution. This he puts into his note- 
book along with the sample lock of the 
wool he has been measuring. He js 
shown what the mode is and how to 
calculate the average, and it is explained 
to him that the graph with the high 
mode and narrow base indicates a uni- 
form sample of wool, while one that 
spreads all over the page shows a sample 
lacking in uniformity. 

After a few standardized samples have 
been measured, the student is instructed 
to match them as nearly as possible with 
samples which he has selected for him- 
self, and then to determine the accuracy 
of his judgment by means of the cali- 
pers. 

I have found that it takes the average 
student less than one-half an hour to 
measure 100 fibers. An hour a day for 
three or four months can be profitably 
spent in this kind of work if the student 
wants to specialize in the fineness of 
wool. But, perhaps most animal hus- 
bandry students will have to get along 
with less. Five or ten hours should 
train a man to look at the size of the 
fibers rather than the crimp when judg- 
ing the fineness of wool and teach him 
how to manipulate the calipers and then 
if he needs further training after he has 
finished school, he may for the sum of 
from six to fifteen dollars get a set of 
calipers and carry on the work himself. 





Sheep feeders in the Arkansas Valley 
got in good on February’s market and 
most of their lambs sold at $14.50 to 


$15.50 a hundred pounds. In _ most 
cases they doubled their money, exclu- 
sive of feed consumed, and more than 
replaced losses that they sustained in 
1921. Lamar, Holly, Markham, Las 
Animas, Fowler, and Rockyford, were 
the principal loading points. A good 
many San Luis Valley feeders discour- 
aged by the loss of lambs they started 
to feed on peas early in the season, by 
a peculiar and ‘fatal disease, fed out 
thin lambs that were delivered on late 
contracts in the Arkansas Valley. 
C.:-M. P. 
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President Dobbin’s Annual Address to Oregon 





Ladies, gentlemen, and fellow wool 
growers, in the 25th Annual Conven- 
tion assembled: 

Again it becomes the 
duty of your executive to address you, 
and while it takes more than usual 
effort on my part to perform this duty 
at this time, I assure you it is a pleas- 


incumbent 


ure. 

We are assembled 
growers, and in the main should hold 
to deliberation and discussion pertain- 
ing to the adherent problems of our 
industry. ; 

However, we are an integral part 
of the greatest and most important 
industry in existence—that of agricul- 
ture; and it is safe to assert that it is 
difficult for one branch of agriculture 
to be normally prosperous while other 
lines are abnormally distressed. Wool 
and lamb production is so interlinked 
with the growing of forage and grain 
crops that the wool grower and his 
interests are really absorbed in the 
one great whole of agriculture. Thus 
it seems proper to discuss the sub- 
ject as that of agriculture. However, 
it seems well to relate the conditions 
that have prevailed during the past 
year. 


here as wool 


Last Year’s Developments 

A year ago today most of the larger 
wool growing operators had closed 
their books for the year ending 
December 31, 1920, and invariably the 
balance was found to be on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 

The results for the year ending 
December 31, 1921, are somewhat dif- 
ferent. Some plants have paid operat- 
ing expenses, and a few have also paid 
interest and taxes, or would have done 
so had it not been necessary to apply 
the proceeds of the business on de- 
ficits created in 1919 and 1920. 


Operating expenses have been cut 
to the lowest possible point. Wages 
have been cut 50 per cent, and where 
the more expensive articles have been 
eliminated from the bill of fare, camp 
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supply bills have been cut from 40 to 
50 per cent. Expenses are higher, 
however, than they were in 1914. 
Availability of young competent men, 
accustomed to camp life, and trained 
in the art of herding, packing, and the 
is causing some 





shearing of sheep, 
concern. 

The price of both sheep and lambs 
reached the low point during the past 
season, when the average price, $6.27 
per hundredweight, paid the producer 
on the principal markets, September 15, 
1921, was exactly the same as tht 
paid on the same day in 1914, though 
lambs did go slightly lower in Octobei 
of that year. 

The lowest average price for sheep 
on the principal markets, for a thirty- 
day period, in 1914, was $4.68 per hun- 
dredweight; while the low price of 
$4.11 for the thirty-day period ending 
September 15, 1921, was reached. 

The wool market also reached its 
lowest ebb at about this same date. 
On September 15, 1921, there was prac- 
tically no market whatever for the few 
clips left in local warehouses, and the 
same was the case of the three million 
pounds held in Portland by growers 
for higher prices. It is understood that 
the prices offered on these clips were 
no higher than those offered in 1920; 
and where interest on investment and 
storage were taken into account, we 
find the price the lowest of the season 
to the grower, as well as the lowest 
since 1914. 

It seems reasonable to believe the 
advance in the price of wool, mutton 
and breeding sheep which we have re- 
cently enjoyed, will record that date 
as the end of the most disastrous per- 
iod in the history of growing wool for 
more than fifty years. 

This does not mean that we have 
not had far lower prices, but when 
elemental or weather conditions. 
(which always figure near 50 per cent 
in agricultural production), and the 
high cost of operation are considered. 








the period has no precedent of record. 

That such financial conditions as ex- 
isted for two years in the wool grow- 
ing industry, within the borders of a 
nation containing over one hundred 
million of the most intelligent and ef- 
ficient people in the world, seems ab- 
surd when we take into consideration 
that we have fewer than thirty-four 
million breeding sheep—but 60 per cent 
of a consistently normal supply—and at 
the same time have a monitary cir- 
culating medium—the best money in 
the known world—three times as great 
in volume as we had before the war 
when agriculture was in a prosperous 
condition. 

The Agricultural Conference 

To those less generous than wool 
growers it might.be said, “Why be con- 
cerned about the wheat, cotton, corn 
and beef producer, when your own in-, 
dustry is on the high road to prosper- 
ity and success?” 

The recent call made by President 
Harding for a national agricultural 
conference. brings more forcibly to 
mind that the serious thinking, capable 
men of the nation are still trying to 
find a way out of the chaotic condi- 
tions in which agriculture is found. 

The delegates to the conference held 
at Washington, D. C., were from all 
walks of life. The city man who ‘had 
accumulated a large aggregation of 
wealth, with no direct interest in agri- 
culture, was there, as well as the city 
and country banker. The many farm 
and marketing associations were rep- 
resented by their executive officers, 
supplemented by practical farmers and 
stock men. These men, many of them 
traveling across the continent, did not 
go to Washington for a holiday. The 
majority of them went with the 
thought and hope that some construc- 
tive plan might be worked out that 
would relieve the tension and prove 
beneficial to the farmer. 

How well they have succeeded will 
not be known for months or possibly 
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years, as it takes time to get large 
plans and ideas into action. The space 
given to detailed discussion by the 
press was woefully limited but did 
state that the conservatives dominated 
in the convention, and decided against 
price-fixing of agricultural products, 
and that later the radicals got before 
some of the Congressional Committee 
and recommended that they do place 
fixed prices on the principal farm pro- 
ducts. Limiting of production of some 
farm crops was recommended, and the 
movement for more extensive farm 
credit advocated. 

Congress has been working for 
months on these problems, and has al- 
ready provided means for credit by the 
Government to farmers in the way of 
loans on both live stock and farm 
lands. 


The results of this meeting seem to 
demonstrate conclusively that each 
locality, and the individuals in it, to a 
great extent must work out their own 
salvation. 


Agriculture in Our Financial System 


Let us stop for an instant and take 
stock as to the relative financial posi- 
tion of agriculture now and before the 
war. From a secure financial condi- 
tion in 1914 we now find the industry 
carrying a debt of billions of dollars 
owing to capitalists and their clients 
who have had up until recently no di- 
rect interest in agriculture. We have 
in the United States three billions of 
dollars more than we had in 1914, very 
little of which is in the hands of the 
agriculturist. The Government owes 
the bondholders of the nation twenty- 
four billion dollars, and few of the 
bonds are held by the farmer and 
stock man. Most of these were taken 
from him at far below par, that he 
might meet interest on a fast accumu- 
lative indebtedness, and exorbitant 
overhead expenses. Agriculture must 
pay its share of the interest on these 
bonds, and in time a large portion of 
the bonds themselves. To put these 
calculations into concrete and exact 
figures is impossible. Ex-Secretary 
Meredith stated in one of his reports 
to Congress that statistics along this 
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line are sadly lacking. Neither has 
Secretary Wallace made a comprehen- 
sive report along this line. 

Now, the pertinent question is ask- 
ed, “Why this condition, in the most 
productive country in the world?” The 
answer is simply this, in the exchange 
of the products of labor, in the busi- 
ness cycle of commerce and trade, the 
farmer has not been able to retain his 
share. For many decades the money 
of the country has filtered into the 
city, and when the accumulations be- 
came excessive a higher valuation was 
placed on farm land and more money 
loaned to the owner or new occupants 
in case of sale. The speaker person- 
ally knows of A-1 farm lands less than 
forty miles from the City of Chicago 
that sold in 1888 for $40 per acre, that 
are now mortgaged for $100 per acre, 
and there were cases where the pro- 
ceeds of the owner’s one-third share 
crop rent barely paid the 1921 taxes. 

Lands in Oregon that were selling 
for from ten to twenty-five dollars 
per acre twenty to thirty years ago, 
are now carrying mortgages from 
forty to one hundred dollars per acre. 


And now, what of our live stock? In’ 


1914-the farmer, herdsman and wool 
grower owned a 90 per cent equity in 
his farm equipment, dairy herds and 
ranch stock. Today it is safe to say 
they own not to exceed 30 to 40 per 
cent equity, and had it not been for the 
liberal financial policy recently adopt- 
ed by the Government and Federal Re- 
serve Bank, millions of head of stock 
would have been turned loose to the 
ravages of predatory animals and the 
disaster of starvation. 

Who, if anybody, or what system is 
responsible for this condition? Of is 
this condition fairly acceptable to all 
except the agriculturists ? 

Every action of the President, Con- 
gress and commercial bodies proves 
that it is not. 

No one high in authority seems eager 
to place the responsibility. Those who 
have received the benefits of this un- 
fair system are not worrying over a 
solution, and those who have received 
the butt of the shock of recent events 
are in most instances silent. ‘ 
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No doubt no small part of our dif- 
ficulties here in the West can be traced 
back to too liberal land policies by 
Congress. Millions of acres of land 
have been given to the homesteader 
that have proved a curse rather than 
a blessing to him. Range lands have 
been taken that will not be needed for 
agricultural purposes for a century, 
and deprived the herdsman of his con- 
necting link between the feed lot and 
summer range, causing in a way a 
serious economic loss. 


The more recent cause for the pres- 
ent distress can be attributed to the 
easy credits that prevailed immedi- 
ately after the signing of the armis- 
tice. Such vast sums of money had 
accumulated in the cities that the 
bankers could not resist the tempta- 
tion to go over the head of the coun- 
try banker and loan direct to farmers 
and stockmen. The Federal Reserve 
Bank had also gotten its machinery in 
working order and was keen to try it 
on agriculture paper. The opportunity 
soon came and for a time it was with 
difficulty that necessary reserves were 
maintained. Probably the greatest 
mistake of all is the farmer deluding 
himself into the idea, or allowing others 
to do it, that he was to be placed on 
an equality with other borrowers and 
that the lower interest rates that pre- 
vailed had come to stay and that he 
would continue to receive the new 
higher prices. 

In giving you these facts as I see 
them I do not do so in a vindicative 
or vicious spirit but to lay a founda- 
tion for the right of men in the hum- 
bler walks of life, to expression of 
opinion that may be of some assist- 
ance in solving some great economic 
problems that confront us. It be- 
hooves every man with a business that 
either is jeopardized or may become so 
or who is interested in the welfare of 
his community to give to them his best 
effort in the way of constructive ideas 
regardless of the censure or ridicule 
that may be heaped upon him. It is 
with this thought in mind that the 
speaker expounds these humble 
phrases. 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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The Final Act of the Agricultural Conference 


The deliberations, decisions, and 
recommendations of the Agricultural 
Conference were not fully reported in 
the daily press. There have been mis- 
understandings as to what the confer- 
ence really did and stood for in con- 
nection with labor and some other im- 
portant questions. 

The Wool Grower has only recently 
obtained a full set of the reports of 
the conference committees in the form 
that those reports were finally adopted 
by the conference as a whole. It is im- 
possible to print the reports in full. 
From the ten committee reports we 
give below four of those relating more 
directly to the problems of the range 
country. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE No. 2— 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT, IN- 
SURANCE AND TAXATION 


PERSONAL AND COLLATERAL CREDIT 

Believing that the permanent banking 
machinery of the country is not adequately 
adapted to meet the farmers’ requirements 
for operative and marketing credits, such 
as are now temporarily available through 
the War Finance Corporation, and believing 
that until such deficiency is provided for 
agriculture can never reach its greatest 
development, therefore, be is resolved: 

First—That this conference urge upon 
Congress the enactment of legislation to 
meet this need for short-term credit of from 
six months’ to three years’ time. 

Second—That such legislation shall em- 
power an agency of the Government (1) 
to discount for any national bank, state 
bank, trust company, incorporated live stock 
loan association, or savings institution, with 
its endorsement, any note or other such 
obligations, the proceeds of which have 
been advanced or used in the first instance 
for an agricultural purpose, or for the rais- 
ing, breeding, fattening or marketing of live 
stock. and (2) to make loans direct to any 
co-operative association organized under the 
laws of any state and composed of persons 
engaged in producing staple agricultural 
products, if the notes or such other obliga- 
tions representing such loans are secured 
by warehouse receipts covering such pro- 
ducts. Such loans or discounts should have 
a maturity at the time they are made or 
discounted of not less than six months nor 
more than three years. Such agency may, 
in its discretion, sell loans or discounts with 
or without its endorsement. 


Such agency shall be authorized to issue 
and to sell debentures or other such obliga- 
tions with a maturity of not more than three 
years when secured by a like face amount 
ef cash or notes or’ other such obligations 
discounted or representing loans made in 
accordance with the provisions of the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Any Federal Reserve Bank. should be 
authorized to rediscount for such agency 
notes or other such obligations discounted 


or representing loans made as above re- 
ferred to. Any Federal Reserve Bank should 
likewise be authorized to buy and sell de- 
bentures, and other obligations issued by 
such agency. 

Third—That if an agency as above des- 
cribed, and for the purposes above men- 
tioned, is not authorized by Congress, then 
this conference requests that the Congress 
at the proper time extend the period of 
activity of th War Finance Corporation from 
July 1, 1922, until such time as may seem 
necessary and proper. 

Fourth—That Section 14, paragraph 1, of 
the Federal Reserve Act be amended so as 
to give the Federal Reserve Banks the 
authority to buy and sell, with or without 
the endorsement of a member bank. notes 
secured by warehouse receipts covering 
readily marketable non-perishable agricul- 
tural staples or by live stock, of the kinds 
and maturity now eligible for rediscount 
under the act. 

Fifth—That in the seletcion of members 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Banks due rep- 
resentation shall be given to agriculture, 
merchandising and manufacturing to the end 
that credit policies may the more surely 
comprehend the welfare of all basic indus- 
tries. 

THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM 

Whereas, there is now greater need than 
ever for land credit at reasonable rates; and 

Whereas, the Federal Farm Loan System 
has been somewhat hampered in its devel- 
opment, and has been somewhat modified in 
its original plan by the exigencies of war 
and war finance; and 


Whereas, the principle of co-operative 
credit is still new in our country and, there- 
fore, lacks appreciation by large numbers 
of our people, be it resolved: 

First—That we urge the Farm Loan 
Board to continue to employ extraordinary 
efforts in the sale of farm loan bonds, and 
that the Congress pass appropriate legisla- 
tion to create an agency within the Farm 
Loan System to market its bonds. 

Second—We recommend that officers of 
the board, and of the banks, diligently and 
persistently maintain and promote by admin- 
istration and education the co-operative fea- 
tures of the Farm Loan System. 

Third—We submit that co-operation suc- 
ceeds by acts of co-operative responsibility, 
and we recommend that the Congress pro- 
vide expediently and progressively for rep- 
resentation by the shareholders in the di- 
rectorates of the banks. 

Fourth—We suggest to the administra- 
tive authorities that the most liberal divi- 
dends consistent with safe business prac- 
tice will encourage membership in the loan 
associations. 

Fifth—We recommend that as soon as 
the needs of small borrowers and the avail- 
able funds of the system will permit, the 
borrowing limit be raised, by amendment 
of the act, from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Sixth—We recommend that the Congress 
amend the act to permit the joint-stock land 
banks to issue bonds in the amount of twen- 
ty times their capital. 

Seventh—We urge upon all persons the 
desirability and absolute safety of Federal 
Farm Loan bonds. both as-investments for 
surplus monies and as furnishing substan 
tial assistance to agriculture. 

Eighth—Be it further resolved that we 


approve the recommendation of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board in its last annual report, 
that the Farm Loan Act be amended to liber- 
alize the purposes for which loans may be 
made, so that they can be made under the 
system to any actual farmer to liquidate any 
indebtedness. 
INTERNATIONAL. CREDIT 

We trust that it may not seem inconsist- 
ent with prudent policies of state for the 
United States at the proper time to par- 
ticipate in a conference for economic and 
financial reconstruction in Europe to the end 
that we may counsel with the principal cus- 
tomers for our products concerning their 
present difficulties and future needs, that 
they may understand our situation, that we 
may understand theirs, and that we may as- 
certain what we may expediently do within 
the limitations of our constitution and our 
established American policies to accommo- 
date them and ourselves through sound 
credit arrangements by international finan- 
cial institutions, or otherwise, in helping 
to stabilize exchange and thereby to stimul- 
ate international trade which is one of the 
chief feactors in determining the value: of 
our products and in restoring the normal 
commerce of the world. * * * 


PARTIAL REPORT OF COMMIT- 


TEE No. 4 


FOREIGN COMPETITION AND DEMAND 

Resolved: That this conference recom- 
mend that in all tariff legislation full rec- 
ognition should be given to the fact that 
every consideration justifying the imposi- 
tion of duties on other importations applies 
with special force to all agricultural pro- 
ducts, which are produced in other coun 
tries on a cost basis greatly below costs 
prevailing in this country, and that the per- 
manent tariff and all adjustments thereof, 
should give us as full protection to Amer- 
ican agriculture as is given in other indus- 
tries. 

Resolved that it is the sense of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Conference that the time 
has been reached in the development and 
history of this nation when the question of 
the tariff should be removed from the 
domain of partisan politics and the vicis- 
situdes incident to changing political con- 
trol of the Government: 

That the welfare of the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial interests of this 
country demand the fixing of a permanent 
policy in relation to this vital question, 

It is therefore recommended 

That Congress, as soon as practicable, 
shall create by appropriate legislation, a 
permanent Tariff Adjustment Board to be 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, with such emolument and 
tenure of office as will remove them from 
political influence and personal interest; 
that such board shall be separate and dis- 
tinct from the present Tariff Commission, 
the duties of which should be so modified 
as to require reports of its investigations 
to be made to the Tariff Adjustment Board 
in addition to the reports it is now re- 
aquired to make under the law. 

It is further recommended that Congress 
likewise proceed to enact permanent tariff 
legislation which should be so framed as 
to permit adjustment of individual rates or 
particular sthedules of rates within pres- 
cribed lififitations, and authotize changes 
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therein from time to time, by said Tariff 
Adjustment Board, and thus provide a rea- 
sonable latitude in the application of tariff 
rates to any commodity, or group of com- 
modities, in order that there may be flex- 
ibility in the adjustment of said rates to the 
varying fluctuations of agricultural and in- 
dustrial trade conditions, and emergencies 
caused by fluctuations in exchange or other 
causes, without the necessity of a general 
revision of the tariff as now required un- 
der the present system. 

It is further recommended that it shall 
be made the duty of said Tariff Adjustment 
Board to apply the Tariff Acts of Congress 
and fix just and reasonable rates with pre- 
scribed limitations to meet changing condi- 
tions and in accordance with definite prin- 
ciples set forth in the act. That among the 
principles that should control in framing 
such legislation and in the adjustment of 
rates and schedules, the following should 
be included: 

(a) Reasonable protection of American 
agricultural and other industries that are 
subject to destructive competition from 
abroad, and that are, or promise to be of 
benefit to the country as a whole, or to 
any considerable section thereof. 

(b) Meeting discriminatory or unrea- 
sonable tariffs or regulations direct or in- 
direct against the products of this country. 

(c) The prevention of dumping of for- 
eign goods into this country to the injury 
of our markets. 

(d) Maintenance and encouragement of. 
export trade. 

(e) Promotion of the interests of the 
American public as a whole, as well as due 
consideration of relative standards of liv- 
ing, earnings, and efficiency of labor in 
this and in other countries. 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE 5E 
OF COMMITTEE ON COSTS, 
PRICES, AND READJUST- 
MENTS 


IN THE RANGE COUNTRY 

We believe that a constructive national 
live stock policy to relieve the present dis- 
tressed situation in the live stock industry 
should extend from the birth of the animal 
on. the range or farm to the plate of the 
consumer and should include the following 
provisions: 


1. Provision for more adequately financ- 
ing live stock producers with special pro- 
visions for men of small livestock hold- 
ings. This should be provided for by legis- 
lation extending the present powers of the 
War Finance Corporation in the following 
respects: 

a. An extension of time of at least one 
year in which applications for loans un- 
der the present law may be made. 

b. Legislation which will authorize 
the War Finance Corporation in extending 
credits to live stock producers to take into 
consideration lands owned or ‘leased or 
equity therein and the improvements there- 
on as additional security, and provisions for 
making loans direct to borrowers wherever 
and whenever regular banking or loan com- 
pany facilities are not available to such 
borrowers. 

ce. Provision for stock loans for a period 
of not exceeding five years and interest at 
a rate not exceeding seven per cent. 

FREIGHT RATES 

2. We demand reduction of live stock 
freight rates by removal of advances made 
in ex parte 74, and further reductions to 
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the pre-war rates as nearly as possible, and 
as reduction in operations expenses may jus- 
tify, so as to be commensurate with the 
present prices of live stock and further that 
railroads be allowed by the Labor Board 
the opportunity to employ labor at reason- 
able wages and with reasonable rules, which 
will enable such reduction of operating ex- 
penses that the railroads can be required 
while earning a fair return to make rates 
that will afford the opportunity for live 
stock producers to likewise make a fair re- 
turn for their labor and investment, which 
under present prices and costs is impos- 
sible. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


3. The thorough organization of live 
stock producers into county and state asso- 
ciations co-operating in matters of national 
policy through national associations and the 
regular distribution to members of such as- 
sociation through government co-operation 
complete information as to market, feed 
and transportation conditions, co-operating 
and furnishing this information whenever 
practicable with the existing farm and live 
stock organizations. We also encourage 
the plan for co-operative shipping and mar- 
keting live stock as worked out by the 
farmer’s live stock committee of 15. 

a. The establishment through the above 
associations of a practicable exchange sys- 
tem by which the demands of feeder com- 
munities may be promptly supplied by the 
range and breeding districts and the sup- 
ply and class of feeders fitted to the de- 
mand. * * * 


NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 


5. We are opposed to any transfer of 
the administration of grazing on National 
Forests from under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture. We favor the 
appraisal of grazing values on the different 
National Forests but we maintain that the 
present fees charged shall be the maximum 
charge and that in such cases where re- 
appraisals are made that any readjustment 
of grazing fees shall be downward for infer- 
ior forests and not upward for superior for- 
ests until at least such time as the live 
stock grazing industry is on a profitable 
basis. 


STANDARD GRADING 


6. We recommend that the Secretary of 
Agriculture as soon as possible inaugurate 
a system whereby all animals, meat pro- 
ducts and wool may be classified and 
brought to standard grades. 


FRENCH-CAPPER TRUTH-IN-FABRICS 
BILL 


7. We recommend the passage by Con- 
gress at the earliest possible moment of the 
French-Capper Truth-In-Fabrics Bill now 
pending in Congress. 


EDUCATION ON MEAT CONSUMPTION 


8. We indorse an educational campaign 
looking toward increased consumption of 
meats and meat products, setting forth the 
food values of said meats and meat pro- 
ducts. 


PRICES OF MEATS AND MEAT 
PRODUCTS 


9. We again call attention to the wide 
and unreasonable spread between the prices 
received by the live stock producers and 
the prices paid by the ultimate consumers 
for live stock products. * * * 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE No. 10 


NATIONAL LAND POLICY 


The era of free, accessible land of good 
quality is past. There remains much valu- 
able land requiring heavy expenditure to 
make it available. However, there is much 
land being turned to unfortunate and un- 
economie uses. 

Recognizing the wisdom of the recom- 
mendation of President Harhing that the 
government should give encouragement 
“to every practical proposal for watering 
our arid land, for reclaiming cut-over forest 
areas, for protecting fertile valleys from in- 
undations, and for draining the potentially 
rich and widely extended swamp areas;” 
and recognizing that such reclamation should 
be carried on only in the light of the fullest 
knowledge as to the uses to which the land 
is best adapted; and that the time, the rate, 
the order, and the manner in which land 
should be reclaimed is related to our whole 
economic life, and recognizing further the 
need of a National policy regarding land 
tenure, we believe that a deliberate and uni- 
fied plan of National land utilization is im- 
perative. Such a plan would involve not 
only public reclamation and the use of pub- 
licly owned land, but also proper direction 
to the processes of settlement by private 
agencies. It would include, furthermore, 
measures designated to remedy such evils as 
are involved in the land tenure of the na- 
tion. ‘ 

In order that such a policy may be ef- 
fectively developed, we believe it essential 
that a National Land Commission be estab- 
lished. Such a commission should include 
representatives of the governmental agen- 
cies concerned with administering the agri- 
cultural interests of the nation. 

A commission of this character should 
fulfill the following functions: 


(a) Proceed to classify the areas of 
land not in farms with a view to determin- 
ing the most economical use, such as for- 
ests, grazing and crops, grading each class 
according to its economic quality. 

(b) Determine a policy for reclamation 
which shall be co-ordinated with the need 
for agricultural land and with other econ- 
omic conditions. A poilcy of this kind must 
provide for the welfare of settlers and the 
prosperity of the nation as a whole. A land 
development policy should be: nation-wide. 
An adequate plan of selecting, assisting and 
directing settlers must be included. 


(c) Develop a comprehensive policy rel- 
ative to grazing on public land to the end of 
more economical use, taking into account 
the proper relation of grazing and homestead 
rights. 

(d) Pravide intelligent direction, in co- 
operation with the states, to agencies of 
private land settlement and to intending set- 
tlers. 

(e) Recognizing the fundamental of 
home ownership as a means of developing 
a strong citizenship, the commission should 
undertake to promote a satisfactory relation 
between land owner and tenant and to fa- 
cilitate the purchase of farms by capable 
farmers. 

(f) Said national commission should 
co-operate with a similar body in each state 
so that the land policy of each and every 
state may be adopted to the conditions 
therein; and that no public expenditure be 
encouraged in the creation of more farms 
until the present acute conditions in agri- 
culture at home and abroad shal have been 
fully adjusted. 
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With the State Associations 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION AP- 
POINTS FULL TIME 
SECRETARY 





From February 20 to 24, the annual 
stockmen’s week was held at the Uni- 
versity Farm, Davis, California, during 
which time meetings were held by the 
various live stock organizations of the 
state, including a specially called meet- 
ing of the California Wool Growers’ 
Association. The principal matter of 
business before the association was to 
reorganize in order to include all local 
wool growers’ associations as a part 
of the state association, and by merg- 
ing their interests, to make it possible 
to engage a paid secretary who would 
devote his entire time to building up 
the sheep industry of the state. 

The meeting was well attended, rep- 
resentatives being present from each 
of the local associations, and a wonder- 
ful spirit of co-operation prevailed 
throughout the session. In fact, this 
was no doubt the most successful meet- 
ing ever held of the California -wool 
growers. 

It was voted to levy a tax of one 
cent a head on sheep owned by mem- 
bers to pay the expenses of the organi- 
zation, and as the Executive Commit- 
tee had already considered a number 
of men as secretary, it was in a posi- 
tion to announce the man selected as 
soon as the organization was perfected. 
Mr. W. P. Wing, a former University 
of California student, was engaged and 
has already taken up his new duties. 

Eastern buyers are now in the 
field attempting to contract spring 
lambs, and one of the first duties of 
the secretary will be to assist in the 
marketing of this early lamb ‘crop. 
The railroads have already agreed on 
first class service by running special 
sheep trains on fast time. 

A resolution was passed endorsing 
the Wool Growers Commission Com- 
pany. It is hoped that this com- 
pany will be of special assistance in 
the handling of the spring lamb crop. 
Mr. A. J. Knollin has lately been 


traveling throughout the West, and 
addressed a number of wool growers’ 
meetings during the month of Febru- 
ary. 





COUNTY ASSOCIATION MEET- 
INGS IN WASHINGTON 





The annual meeting of the Morrow 
County Wool Growers’ Association at 
Heppner, Oregon, January 28, resulted 
in the choice of the following officers : 
John Kilkenny, president; J. J. Kelly, 
vice-president ; Jack Hynd, secretary, 
and E. O. Neill, treasurer. Among 
other business, shearing rates for the 
coming season were set at 10 cents per 
head, with board. Secretary Mac 
Hoke of the Oregon Wool Growers, 
President F. W. Herrin of the Pacific 
Coast- Wool Marketing Association, 
and President McLennan of the Na- 
tional Shearers’ Union, were leading 
speakers., 

New officers of the Wenaha Wool 
Growers’ Association, elected at the 
annual meeting at Walla Walla, Feb- 
ruary 3, are B. L. Dickinson, president ; 
Elmer B. Bryson, secretary; James 
Grant, treasurer; C. A. Hales, S. V. 
Davin, B. L. Dickinson, Ralph Jackson 
and Henry Barrett, advisory board 
members. At the annual meeting of 
the Pfne Valley Cattle and Horse Rais- 
ers’ Association at Halfway, Oregon, 
February 18, it was announced that 
16,000 head of sheep and 5,000 cattle 
would be allowed in the Pine Valley 
district this year. The Forest Service 
has recently added 1,500 acres of fine 
grazing land to that already available 
there. 





BIG HORN BASIN ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 





The annual convention of the Big 
Horn Basin Wool Growers Association 
was held at Thermopolis, March 2nd 
and 3rd. The attendance was small 
because the continued bad weather 
made it necessary for many to stay at 


home to superintendent the feeding of 
sheep. _ 

Co-operative marketing was the sub- 
ject most discussed. A committee 
was appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter further. There was some talk of 
pooling the wool and holding a sealed 
bid sale sometime after shearing. In 
case the sealed bid sale fails the plan 
of consigning to some grower-owned 
selling agency will be considered. 

Resolutions were passed: Asking 
for a duty of 33 cents a pound 
on wool levied on the clean content and 
no ad valorem restriction. Endorsing 
the French-Capper Truth in Fabric 
Bill. Asking that the Forest Service 
be retained in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Calling for a reduction of 
freight rates on wool to the pre-war 
basis. Asking Congress to make lib- 
eral appropriations for the extermina- 
tion of predatory wild animals in the 
Western states. 

J. B. Wilson addressed the meeting 
on the status of the tariff and pure fab- 
ric legislation. J. A. Hill of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, spoke of co-oper- 
ative marketing and the local wool 
school that the University of Wyo- 
ming is holding for sheepmen. He re- 
ported that interest in culling is show- 
ing a marked revival this year. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Art. L. Pearson, Cody; Vice-: 
President, David Taylor, Tensleep; 
Secretary, J. M. Snyder, Lovell. Wor- 
land was selected as the next meeting 
place. 





THE OREGON WOOL GROWERS’ 
CONVENTION 





Wool growers of Oregon staged a 
real come-back in their twenty-fifth 
annual convention held at Pendleton, 
on February 10th and 11th. One year 
ago they were told by a Portland 
banker, Mr. Thompson, “You’re not 
broke, have faith in your business. show 
that you have luck and you'll be out 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSION 





The Volstead-Capper Law: 


After several years’ consideration in 
Congress, the Volstead-Capper bill has 
become a law. The final vote was 
taken shortly after the adiournment 
of the Agricultural Conference, which 
endorsed the bill in strongest terms. 
The principal object of this law is to 
render possible the necessary co-oper- 
ation between individual farmers and 
organizations of farmers in the orderly 
marketing of their products. By it- 
self, it means nothing to the individual 
farmer or wool grower. It does, how- 
ever, open up a large opportunity for 
wonderful things in the way of im- 
provement of business principles for 
those who are still able to change 
their ways. 

Among those the ranchmen consider 
as small farmers, it has come to be 
acknowledged that the individual is 
practically helpless in marketing the 
fruits of his labors. The Western 
sheep and cattle raisers are not will- 
ing to admit this for themselves, but 
the records show that even those hav- 
ing the greatest business ability do 
their marketing largely by accident. 
Thsi must always continue so long as 
it is a general custom to throw the 
entire crop upon the market in the 
short time as is done by the owners of 
wool. The principle of co-optrative 
action in marketing has done wonders 
for the beet growers, fruit men and 
grain men, and when the ranchmen 
reach the point of willingness to use 
the opportunities furnished by the 
Government in adopting the same 
practices applied by the farmer, they 
will then find the remedy for a large 
part of their failure to obtain full re- 
turns from the sale of their output. 


Sydney Anderson: 


A modest Congressman from Minn- 
esota has performed an extraordinary 
national service by working out and 
giving effect to a national agricultural 
policy. This policy, which has several 
times been outlined in general terms 


by President Harding, has for its ob. 
ject the providing of such business op- 
portunities to those dwelling on farms, 
as will make rural living no less pro- 
ductive in comforts and remuneration 
than has heretofore been the case in 
mercantile and industrial undertak- 
ings. Mr. Anderson has been serving 
as chairman of the Joint Commission 
on Agricultural Inquiry. To those who 
are not well posted upon the relation 
of the Federal Reserve System to agri- 
culture, and this includes most stock- 
men and others, an excellent education 
will be found in a report entitled “Cred- | 
it,” which is part two of the report of 
the Joint Commission on Agriculture 
Inquiry. This report also outlines in de- 
tailed fashion, the methods by which 
adequate financing for agricultural 
production may be furnished. Senator 
Lenroot has introduced a bill carry- 
ing out the suggestions of Mr. Ander- 
son’s report. Some time will be re- 
quired for the proper consideration by 
Congress of the system to be employ- 
ed, but there seems no doubt that more 
adequate facilities will be available in 
the near future. For this and other 
notable service, the United States will 
be increasingly indebted to Mr. Ander- 
son. 


The Tariff Situation: 

The Senate Finance Committee is 
known to favor the clean-content duty 
of 33 cents on wool without ad valorem 
or other restrictions. The tariff bill 
has not yet been reported to the Sen- 
ate, although its appearance during 
March is probable. No 
Congress has ventured to predict whes 
the bill will pass the Senate, nor how 
long it may need to remain in the Joint 
Conference Committee of the two 
branches of Congress. There is some 
sentiment in favor of withholding final 
action until next year, in the hope of 
more settled conditions of commerce, 
rendering possible the writing of 4 
satisfactory permanent measure. 

An early settlement of the question 
would be a relief to all. While some 
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branches of the manufacturing trade 
claim to be hampered by the existing 
uncertainty, it does not appear that 
going prices of wool have reached, cer- 
tainly not exceeded, what is called for 
on the basis of foreign markets, in- 
creased by even the lowest rate of duty 


advocated for the permanent tariff. 


Truth in Fabric: 


The French-Capper fabric bill 
has been placed in the preferred class 
of measures by the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Some 75 measures are in 
the hands of this committee and it was 
decided to select a part of them for 
preference in consideration by the pres- 
ent Congress which will continue un- 
til March 4, 1923. 

The Senate sub-committee which 
was considering this measure has re- 
quested reports from the Bureau of 
Standards and the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, as to the methods of detection of 
shoddy that would be necessary in 
event of passage of the bill in its 
present form. 
yet been received. 


These reports have not 





WOOL FREIGHT RATES 


The need for lower freight rates on 
wool was presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 1 by 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. The case came up as a part of 
the extended hearings upon rates in 
general. The Secretary argued that 
wool should have been given the 20 
per cent reduction made effective for 
live stock last September, in recogni- 
tion of the fact that prior rates were 
higher than was justifiable flor the 
live-stock business. It was also claim- 
ed that the present wool rate since the 
January reduction of ten per cent was 
still above what should be demanded 
of the industry even under present 
conditions. 

Mr. H. W. Prickett, counsel for the 
association, attacked the existing rates 
as unreasonable on the ground of their 
being so much above the rate from 
Pacific Coast points to the Atlantic sea- 
board as petitioned for by the car- 
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riers and by them held to be “reason- 
ably compensatory.” 

The decision of the commission is 
looked for early in April and is ex- 
pected to provide either for a general 
horizontal cut in all rates or for spe- 
cial reductions in the case of a few 
basic commodities utilized by numer- 
ous lines of business. The wool freight 
rate will be kept before the commis- 
sion in every way necessary to secure 
a separate and fair consideration and 
decision. 





EXCHANGE OF PRIVATE LANDS 
INSIDE FORESTS 


Both houses of Congress have pass- 
ed a bill authorizing government offi- 
cers to receive title to private, state or 
railway lands located inside the boun- 
daries of National Forests and to give 
in exchange equal values of forest lands 
within the same state. This bill, which 
is entirely distinct from H. R. 77, is 
intended to permit the consolidation of 
forests for more satisfactory adminis- 
tration and control of fires. The lands 
given in the exchange with owners of 
property now within the forests will 
be on or near the present boundaries. 
The object is to make the forest areas 
more compact. The exchanges are to 
be made under direction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 





Secretary of Agriculture Proceeds 
Against Live Stock Exchanges Boy- 
cotting Non-Member Commission 


Houses. 


Secretary Wallace evidently intends 
to see that the Packers and Stockyards 
Act is used to correct abuses in the 
marketing of live stock. He has in- 
stituted proceedings against every 
commission firm holding membership 
in the St. Louis Live Stock Exchange 
on the grounds of boycotting non- 
member commission houses, 

It is not expected that any firm can 
be compelled to deal with any other 
particular commission house or firm 
but the rule which binds exchange 
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members in this regard restrains trade 
and if the rule is abrogated by the ex- 
changes there is no doubt as to readi- 
ness of order buyers to do business 
with any firm offering the kind of 
stock needed. The defendants are call- 
ed to appear on March 20. 

The full announcement as carried in 


the press is as follows: 


A formal complaint has been filed by 
Secretary Wallace, acting under the power 
given him in the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, against every live stock commission 
firm holding membership in the St. Louis 
Live Stock Exchange, and against the prin- 
cipal “order buyers,” dealers and traders at 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards, charg- 
ing them with maintaining a boycott against 
commission houses not members of the ex- 
change. The complaint is the first to be 
filed under the act. 


The defendants, numbering about 110, 
have been cited to appear in the Federal 
Court, St. Louis, March 20. 


The principal charge in the complaint is 
that the exchange members are restraining 
trade through operation of a boycott and 
that “thirty-nine commission firms, consti- 
tuting the entire membership of the ex- 
change, refused to do business with order 
buyers or traders—except buyers for the 
very large packing concerns—who buy live 
stock from the four commission companies 
that are not members of the exchange.” 


Two of the non-member concerns are 
said to be farmer co-operative associations, 
and “sell live stock at rates 25 per cent 
lower than those of exchange members.” 
One of the trading regulations of the ex- 
change, the complaint says, is that members 
must not trade with non-members. 


The boycott against the Farmers’ Live 
Stock Commission Company, one of the non- 
member concerns, was started, according to 
Secretary Wallace, on November 16, 1921, at 
a meeting of members of the exchange, when 
those present “agreed upon and adopted a 
policy or common plan to hamper, obstruct 
and prevent, by coercion or intimidation,” 
order buyers and traders from making any 
purchases from the farmers’ company. 


“The number of buyers at the yards who 
are not coerced by the exchange members 
is so small,” the statement issued here said, 
“that they do not afford an adequate outlet 
for the live stock received by the independ- 
ent agencies. The result is to the detriment 
of producers of live stock and the public in 
general.” 





BUFFALO, WYOMING, WOOL 
POOL UNSOLD 


A pool of wools in Johnson County, 
Wyoming, was organized in February, 
to include one-half a million pounds. 
Bids were opened at Buffalo on March 
11, but no sale resulted. A reserve of 
35 cents per pound had been placed 
upon the pool. A committee was con- 
tinued to handle the pool until after 
shearing. 
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RANK OF PACKERS AND CITIES 
IN SHEEP SLAUGHTERING 





The American Sheep Breeder pub- 
lishes a statement of the numbers of 
sheep killed in 1921 by five packers at 
25 points. The total so reported 
amounts to 8,883,189 out of 12,857,000 
slaughtered in plants having Federal 
inspection during the same year. 
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Chicago 1,148,095 
East St. Louis 211,901 
Kansas City 329,010 
South Omaha 459,370 
St. Joseph 550,138 
St. Paul 135,682 
Fort Worth 83,893 
Milwaukee 44,470 
Denver 108,371 
Cleveland ... 53,267 
Sioux City 396 
Moultrie, Ga. 113 
Portland .. 110,842 
New York and other points. ............ . 61,436 
Total 3,346,984 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 1,005,284 
Kansas City 302,733 
South Omaha 424,102 
Sioux City 60,555 
East St. Louis 188,933 
Fort Worth 56,634 
St. Joseph 79,692 
Denver 24,983 
New York 199,461 
Indianapolis 1,140 
St. Paul 136,117 
Spokane 24,862 
Total 2,504,406 
Morris & Company 
Chicago 586,006 
East St. Louis 20,077 
St. Joseph 99,880 
Kansas City 161,632 
South Omaha 271,690 
Oklahoma City 6,822 
Total 1,146,107 
Wilson & Company 
Chicago 466,837 
Kansas City 233,886 
Oklahoma City 11,399 
New York 209,814 
Albert Lea 850 
Cedar Rapids 1,884 
Wheeling 1,841 
Los Angeles 56,930 
Bast St. Louis 55 
Philadelphia 28,355 
Baltimore 35,064 
Pittsburgh 18,905 
Total 1,066,875 
Cudahy & Company .- 
South Omaha 433,836 
Kansas City 256,108 
Sioux City 125,872 
Wichita 4,111 
Total 819,927 
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REPORT OF NUMBERS OF SHEEP 





Sheepmen must learn the use of a 
new set of figures. Government re- 
ports of sheep are now based on Janu- 
ary 1 and therefore include only ma- 
ture sheep or coming yearlings. 

For some years reports have been 
issued as of January 1, but these were 
derived by estimating the percentage 
of increase or decrease since the pre- 
vious census year. The 1910 census 
was taken on April 15 and includ- 
ed many lambs. In 1920 the enumer- 
ation was made at the first of Janu- 
ary. Unfortunately the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates which makes the an- 
nual estimates published 1921 figures 
on the old basis and before the 1920 
census total was made available. This 
caused confusion which will no longer 
occur. The census figure for January 
1, 1920, was 34,984,000 but it will be 
seen in the accompanying list that the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates considers 
39,025,000 as more nearly correct for 
that year and bases the 1921 and 1922 
figures upon that number. 

The right hand column shows the 
average value per head. 


Number January 1 (000 omitted.) 
1920 1921 1922 1922 
































CO a eee 100 95 $4.80 
New Hampshire ...... 28 24 20 5.60 
Vermont ... ieiiee 63 58 48 5.00 
Massachusetts .... ...... 19 17 17 ‘6.60 
Rhode Island .............. 3 3 3 6.30 
Connecticut .. ........ 11 10 9 7.50 
New York ae. 550 512 5.80 
New Jersey — 10 10 10 7.40 
Pennsylvania ............... 509 478 468 5.80 
Delaware ... — 3 3 3 6.00 
Maryan ... a 93 89 6.20 
Vi 342 335 328 7.50 
West Virginia ........ 510 485 480 4.80 
North Carolina ........ 91 89 84 4.90 
South Carolina ......... 24 23 22 3.00 
Co 1 a 72 69 70 2.70 
RG cst Setssscttaisosscnen és 65 63 64 3.10 
Ohio ... Aipkisekionaiy 2,103 1,977 1,957 4.60 
TRGIRDR, on. scnincctenrnes “O44 606 606 5.20 
(OF aaa 561 516 5.30 
Michigan 2. nnn. 1,209 1,161 1,115 6.20 
WISCONSIN 2. ecceiee 480 432 367 4.60 
Minnesota 2. cccnccnee 509 468 445 4.70 
TID on ditties Bee: 1:08 854 5.40 - 
MiSSOUTI 2. wecneremee 1,272 1,158 1,042 4.50 
North Dakota .......... 299 272 250 4.60 
South Dakota ....... 844 675 689 4.50 
Nebraska 2. ccmcsenne 573 521 521 5.20 
KOnQas 2. cnn: 361 321 279 4.80 
Kentucky .. 708 651 631 5.00 
TeEMNESSEE 0. ceecevmernnee 364 349 332 4.00 
Alabama .. 82 79 83 2.70. 
Mississippi .. ......... 164 148 142 3.00 
Louisiana .. 130 124 124 2.80 
Texas .. 2,650 3,047 3,077 3.40 
Oklahoma .. ..... 105 91 91 4.30 
Arkansas .. 100 96 90 2.90 
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Montara ... 2,083 1,973 2,170 4.70 
Wyoming .. 2,500 2,350 2,374 5.50 
COMTAGO nnn, 2,085 2,306 1,954 4.60 
New Mexico 2,566 2,468 2,343 3.99 
Arizona .. 1,200 1,200 1,100 4.99 
Utah ... 2,245 2,200 2,250 4.99 
Nevada . 1,180 1,100 1,190 5.39 
Idaho ... ...... < 2,914 2,623 2,361 6.00 
Washington .. ...... 624 555 500 5.40 
OPEZON 2. enerrsnrcnnrneee 2,250 2,025 1,823 4.50 
California .. Wu. 2,500 2,500 2,450 5.30 
United States .......... 39,025 37,452 36,048 $4.80 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF MONTANA 
WOOL GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION 





To Montana Wool Growers: 

You will soon begin to think about 
shearing and the ever recurring pro- 
blem of marketing your wool. 

As briefly.as possible we would like 
to indulge in a little history. Some 
years ago conditions became so glar- 
ing that a few wool growers organ- 
ized what was known as the Montana 
Wool Growers Commission Company. 
The object of this company was to 
market wool when and where it was 
demanded by actual users of wool and 
to get rid of the speculative element 
in wool marketing. 

If the wool grower, dissatisfied with 
local offers, attempted to consign his 
wool there was no one in the straight 
commission business to whom he could 
ship; he was forced to consign to a 
dealer, taking an advance which in 
practice amounted to a sale of his 
wool. 

The Montana Wool Growers Com- 
mission Company was organized and 
was active for three years, and when 
finally dissolved, returned the capital 
invested and a profit of 38 per cent to 
its organizers. 

The Montana idea of marketing wool 
was taken up by other states and in 
conjunction with a number of broad- 
minded men in Chicago, there was 
evolved the National Wool Warehouse 
& Storage Company, along the iden- 
tical lines of the Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Commission Company, but national 
in its scope. 

The National Wool Warehouse & 
Storage Company has been in exist- 
ence for about ten years and has de- 
veloped until now it is the strongest 
wool selling organization in the United 
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States. It is an organization owned 
and controlled by wool growers them- 
selves and while Chicago people have 
invested their money and a number are 
on the directorate, they have proved 
their sincere desire to promote wool 
growing interests by refraining from 
interference in matters of policy or 
casting an adverse vote as directors. 

We are grateful for their consider- 
ation, for they have stood by us 
through thick and thin. 

The officers of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association are in full accord 
with the idea of marketing wool 
through Growers’ Organizations and 
since the National Wool Warehouse & 
Storage Company is the oldest and 
strongest, we urge you to market your 
wool through it for you will get a 
square deal. 

We want to consign 5,000,000 pounds 
of Montana wool this year through 
our association and should we be suc- 
cessful our finances will be assured. 

We believe that upon a proper pre- 
sentation of the facts, your banker will 
be willing to co-operate with you and 
assist you, as in the end he will profit 
as well as yourself. z 

We are enclosing a card and would 
respectfully ask that you fill out and 
mail. We realize that something un- 
forseen may happen that you would be 
unable to consign your wool to the 
warehouse, in which event we would 
not feel disposed to insist upon your 
consigning it if in so doing will work 
a hardship, but will leave it to your 
own good judgment. 

Talk it over with your banker; show 
him this letter and write your secretary 
of the results. 

Of course, the more replies we can 
get by mail, the less expense we will 
have in getting consignments and the 
more funds we will have to further 
wool growers’ interests. 

It is the intention on receipt of re- 
plies to group them; and for those who 
have less than car lots to work out a 
plan of concentration with others at 
nearby points, and thus get a car load 
rate for small clips or fractional car 
lots. 

In a letter please give us a list of 
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names and addresses of your neighbors 
who would likely load at your shipping 
point and the probable amounts of wool 
they will have. Prompt replies will 
much expedite our plans. 





THE OREGON CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 25.) 
of the woods sooner than you expect.” 
The clearing has not been reached but 
it is becoming more distinct and cer- 
tain at every stop. 

The Oregon men never left their 
jobs. Expenses were brought as near- 
ly as possible into line with market 
prices. Although 1921 operations meant 
loss the 1922 wool and lamb crops were 
well provided for and good yields of 
superior merit are assured. Some wool 
and some lambs are already disposed 
of, and as in other states the early 
sellers are regretting their haste. 

The 1922 convention was opened by 
President Dobbin’s address, which is 
printed in this issue, and Secretary 
Hoke’s review of the association’s 
activities since the last meeting. 

Mr. A. J. Knollin presented the work 
of the Wool Growers Commission 
Company, which was endorsed by the 
convention. Dan P. Smythe made a 
striking statement regarding the satis- 
factory returns from selling over 50,000 
lambs through this concern. 

On Friday evening the Pendleton 
Commercial Club tendered a banquet 
to the sheepmen, Mr. Dan P. Smythe 
acting as toastmaster. The talks of 
Dr. McClure, former President George 
McKnight, and others furnished enter- 
tainment and instruction. 

The convention endorsed the plan of 
organization and finance as adopted 
for the National Association at the Salt 
Lake meeting by voting a payment of 
$400 to the work of the national body 
in 1922 and paying subscriptions to the 
Wool Grower for each state member. 
Ample finances were raised by the col- 
lection of a membership fee of $3 and 
an assessment of one-half cent per 


head of sheep. 
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PACIFIC CO-OPERATIVE WOOL 
GROWERS EXPAND 





The Pacific Wool 


Growers, formerly the Oregon Wool 


Co-operative 


and Mohair Association, have extended 
their into Idaho and 
Washington. Articles of incorporation 
have been filed 
members are joining in the same man- 


organization 
in these states and 


ner as in the case of Oregon wool 
growers. Manager R. A. Ward, and 
President Fred W. Herrin, have held 
a number of conferences with officials 
of the Boise Valley Wool Pool, and 
representatives of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association. Steps are being 
taken to organize in Idaho, and a mem- 
It is 
far cheaper for these Idaho people to 


bership campaign is in progress. 


market their wool through the asso- 
ciation in Portland, rather than to ship 
it east by rail. The freight rate from 
Boise to Boston via Portland and the 
Panama Canal is cheaper than direct 
shipping east. This is one of the chief 
reasons why the Pacific Co-operative 
Wool Growers desire to have as mem- 
bers all those wool growers who are 
in the Portland terminal freight rate 
zone. 

Mr. Herrin and Mr. Ward also spoke 
at the Washington Wool Growers 
Association meeting at Yakima. 





EWES SCARCE. 


There is a lively scramble here now to 
secure good breeding ewes. Nobody has 
found the $4. ewe, so many were looking 
for. Good ewes would bring $9. Lambs 
are also very scarce. 

Our county (Benton) disposed of one- 
third of its sheep between March Ist, 
1920, and March Ist, 1921,—that was go- 
ing some. William Mercer. 
Prosser, Wash. 











CLOSING OUT SALE OF GOVERN- 
MENT WOOL 





The last offering. of Government 
wools was sold at Boston on March 2. 
The Wool Grower’s correspondent 
wired the following report: 


Every lot was sold at prices which aver- 
aged about the same as at the February 
sale. In fact, predictions before the sale 
were justified. Australian wools sold about 
7 per cent better than in February, but 
other grades ran rather unevenly, some be- 
ing lower and some higher. Many of the 
best lots sold 10 per cent above February 
but the consensus of opinion was that the 
general average was about the same. Inter- 
est was well sustained throughout the sale 
and considerable sport was made at times 
over the bidding on some of the lots of 
sweepings and odd samples. Offerings of 
domestic wool were only 100,000 pounds and 
these were mostly California wools, the best 
price of the day under this head being 21 
cents for original Mendocino lambs’. Brief- 
ly reviewing the connection of the Govern- 
ment with the wool business, Colonel 
Clyfford Game, in charge of the army supply 
base, said that when the armistice was sign- 
ed the Government had approximately 525,- 
000,000 pounds of wool and the recovery 
value on this had been approximately 85 per 
cent, which was not exceeded by another 
item in the Government’s salvage operations. 
The results of today’s sale indicate that the 
slight hesitation which has been notable 
during the past month still continues but 
most wool men believe that it is only tem- 
porary and that as soon as the goods mar- 
ket shows the expected improvement 
the market will come back and prices will 
continue to show gains as the tariff situa- 
tion is still unsatisfactory and there seems 
to be little possibility of the early re- 
moval of the Emergency Tariff as a disturb- 
ing element. 





OREGON WOOL SALES 





Five clips of 1922 wool sold at Hepp- 
ner, Oregon, during the week of Feb- 
ruary 13 at 30 cents per pound on the 
sheep’s back, and as a result this price’ 
became fairly well established as a fair 
one at which a considerable movement 
could be expected. The clips included 
those of W. B. Barratt and of the 
Sweet estate, which went to W. W. 
Smead of Heppner, representing Hallo- 
well, Jones & Donald, of Boston; 
and also that of D. O. Justus, who sold 
to J. W. Bymer, president of.the Farm- 
ers & Stockholders Bank of Heppner. 
The growers appear to be confident 
that prices will advance before shear- 
ing time, but those who have sold at 
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The Wool Sack 


30 cents claim to have realized a good 
profit and considerable satisfaction. At 
least part of the sales provided an ad- 
vance of $1 per fleece. 





WOOL MILL TO RE-OPEN IN 
OREGON 





After a lapse of many years, the 
Brownsville Woolen Mills Company’s 
plant at Brownsville, Oregon, is ex- 
pected to resume operations by mid- 
summer, with the employment of pos- 
sibly 200 people. Repairs to the mill 
were begun early in February upon 
orders from J. L. Bowman, proprietor, 
who about the same time announced 
his purchase of the woolen mill at 
Bandon, Oregon, formerly operated by 
R. E. L. Bedillion. The machinery 
there, which represented an investment 
of perhaps $50,000 when it was in- 
stalled, will be used with other equip- 
ment being purchased in New York 
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City, to equip the Brownsville mill 
Bedillion manufactured chiefly buggy 
linings, for which the demand ceased 
when automobiles became common, 
and the mill failed. It had not beep 
operated for six or seven years. The 
output of the rejuvenated Brownsville 
mill will be handled largely by Boy. 
man’s Portland store. 





ACTIVITY OF WOOL MACHINERY 





The Department of Commerce re- 
ports the activity of wool machinery 
as of January 1, on the basis of per- 
centage of mill hours for which the 
machines were operated: 
ee I os 67.1% 














Narrow looms 12.2% 
Carpet and rug looms ~........70.3% 
Sets of cards wd 2D 
Combs 98.6% 
Woolen spinning spindles ............... 74.4% 
Worsted spinning spindles ..........86.2% 








The Basis of the Present Wool Market 


What is the true position of wool in 
the commerce of the United States and 
of the world today? Is the recent im- 
provement in prices justified and can 
it reasonably be expected to continue? 
Such is the purport of questions com- 
ing to the National Wool Grower dur- 
ing recent weeks. 


The information received by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association dis- 
closes the following facts: 

1. The world’s wool production in 
1921 was 17 per cent below the average 
annual production before the war. 

2. Since 1919 the world has consum- 
ed as much wool as has been produced 
and in addition, reduced war-time 
stocks by over one million pounds. 
Stocks of New Zealand and Australian 
wools are now reported as amounting 
to less than 600 million pounds. 

3. The United States’ consumption 
of wool in 1921 was 656,807,000 pounds, 
which is more than any year prior to 
1915. 

4. The unsold wool in the United 


States on January 1, 1922, amounted 
to 113 million pounds. 

5. The United States’ production of 
wool in 1921 was 273,000,000 pounds, 
the lowest on record since 1900. 


The partial recovery of wool has 


been taken by some to be in the nature f 
of a boom to be followed by another § 


slump. Shortly after the close of the 
war, a curious but unfounded theory 
was advanced that return to a normal 
measure of price stability would be 


accomplished by recurring and dimin- 7 


ishing waves of inflation and depres- 


sion. This theory has not been entet- | 


tained by competent economists, but 
has been revived of late to inject pes 


simism into the present wool condi- J 


tion. Those who lack confidence im 
the present position of wool overlook 
the above facts of supply and demand. 
They also fail properly to regard the 
fact that wool was the first commod- 
ity to experience a collapse in 1920 
and on the basis of that fact and the 
further facts of existing demand in re- 
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lation to supply, should logically be the 
first to recover. It*is also true that 
wool values were held below pre-war 
levels for a long period and that while 
now somewhat above that level, are 
not sufficiently above continued high 
production costs to ensure the business 
an opportunity of working out from 
its load of debt. Unfortunately, the 
condition of business seems at present 
to be the principal issue in politics and 
should other commodities experience 
the same improvement as has wool, the 
situation would be very confusing to 
those planning to make political capital 
out of unfavorable business conditions. 


The rapid disappearance of war-time 
stocks of wool and the marked activity 
of mills in the United States and in 
foreign countries are further proof of 
the existence of a great accumulation 
of requirements for woolen goods. 
Despite the low purchasing power of 
the public in 1921, the mills have been, 
and still are, busily occupied, and in 
the case of the United States, consum- 
ing more than in any pre-war year. 
Whatever may have been true during 
the war, or as a result of Government 
business policies, it is now wholly cér- 
tain that supply and demand govern 
prices. The demand for wool is re- 
markably strong. It is necessarily in- 
volved with general conditions of in- 
dustry and employment and cannot be 
expected to advance regardless of gen- 
eral commercial and financial condi- 
tions. The general business outlook, 
however, seems to be regarded by 
those competent to hold an opinion as 
quite favorable. On the other hand, 
the supply of wool has been diminish- 
ing rather than increasing and re- 
quirements have grown, both as a re- 
sult of increasing population and war- 
time suspension of business. 

As to whether the present improve- 
ment has a sound basis, the above facts 
speak for themselves. If further cor- 


roboration is needed, it is found in the 
opinion of the veterans in the wool 
trade, whose sole business is to know 
the future of wool and who are now 
supporting their judgment by contracts 


for delivery at shearing time. This 
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would certainly make it seem that the 
best opinion was on the side of a con- 
tinuation of present conditions, at least 
until sufficient time elapses to dispose 
of 1922 wools after the time of shear- 


ing. 
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There is nothing in the situation to 
suggest or justify any let-down in ef- 
forts to curtail expenses. Production 
costs must be kept to a point that will 
allow a profit from wool sold at a price 
that will permit its largest use. 








The Report From Boston 


By H. A. Kidder 


All kinds of rumors have been 
afloat in the market since the Gov- 
ernment Auction on February 2, most 
of them hinging on the supposition 
that buyers were carried away by the 
competition, and paid altogether too 
much for their purchases. That 
they paid unexpectedly high fig- 
ures is certain. It was commonly re- 
marked at the sale that wools of fully 
as good character could have been 
bought in the open market for less 
money. Yet the reasons for this sud- 
den increase in wool values are not 
hard to find. Real scarcity of de- 
sirable wools, and plenty of free capi- 
tal in the hands of young and enter- 
prising houses, are two of the rea- 
sons most often quoted. 

It is true that during the last few 
months a number of houses have been 
formed with fairly liberal capital and 
the best of credit. These houses need 
some stock to work with. Pending 
the marketing of the new domestic 
clip or the lowering of the tariff bars, 
practically the only way that stocks of 
wool could be accumulated was by buy- 
ing from other dealers or from the 
Government. Therefore, it was little 
wonder, wool men are saying, that a 
somewhat fictitious atmosphere should 
have been created. However, this has 
been only an anticipation of real con- 
ditions, for each time that speculation 
has moved the price peg ahead a lit- 
tle, the market has soon followed. 

Therefore it is not strange that the 
feeling of optimism so pronounced in 
January should persist. Whatever set- 
back the market may have received in 
February, it is believed to be only tem- 
porary. This feeling has been streng- 
thened by the news from Washington, 
latest advices indicating the possibil- 





ity of no permanent tariff legislation 
Wool 
is piling up in the bonded warehouses, 
but only a little of it has any chance 


until after the fall elections. 


of being withdrawn for consumption 
until the permanent tariff is in force. 
Consequently the main source of sup- 
ply during the next six months must 
be the domestic clip alone. 

Regarding the extent to which wools 
have been passed through the custom 
house at the normal rate of the Emer- 
Tariff, 15 cents per grease 
pound, little definite information is 
available. Rumor says that the move- 
ment has been confined to small lots 
of Concordia wools, and Buenos Aires 
lambs’. These wools were decided not 
to have been skirted within the mean- 
ing of the law, and so were assessed 
at the normal rate, without the penal- 
izing clause. 

Naturally, the supply of such wool 
is, and must continue, to be small, 

The Boston wool merchants feel that 
the dilatory proceedings in Congress, 
by which definite settlement of 
the tariff question has been put over 
from time to time, and is still nebul- 
ous as to time and rate, have created 
abnormal conditions which react 
against the stabilization of the textile 
industry. Some temporary benefit 
may attach to the artificial conditions 
existing to a few in the wool indus- 
try, but in the end, it is feared that 
the effect can not fail to be injurious 
to all. 

Trading in Territory wools during 
the past month has been greatly re- 
stricted by the scarcity of good wools. 
Though actual figures are, of course, 
not available at the moment, the small 
stocks in dealers’ hands at the end of 
1921, and the activity in all grades 


gency 
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since that time, are thought to have 
reduced available supplies to the low- 
_est point noted for years. It often 
happens that the early shorn Arizona 
wools come on what is called a bare 
market. This will be emphatically the 
case this year. It is the universal tes- 
timony of Boston wool men that prac- 
tically nothing in the way of fine and 
fine-medium or half-blood staple is left 
in this market. Small scattering lots 
may be in stock, but it is said that a 
manufacturer needing a good-sized lot 
would hardly know where to turn. 

Under such conditions, current sur- 
mises as to the volume of wool car- 
ried by the big mills become of great 
interest. Rumors have been current 
for some time that several of the larger 
concerns have wool enough in their 
storehouses to cover their probable 
needs for the first half of 1922. Based 
on the assumption that the permanent 
tariff would be in working order by 
July, the mills concerned appeared to 
be well within prudent limits. Carry- 
ing such a volume of wool, and sup- 
posed to have an increasing volume in 
bond ready to be withdrawn at a day’s 
notice, their position appeared to be 
impregnable. Therefore, for them also 
the news from Washington must have 
been disquieting. 

In local circles, it is claimed that 
nothing of moment is being done at 
the end of February, in the way of 
contracting in the West. It is claimed 
that the lack of success in obtaining 
the Jericho wools has had a sobering 
effect upon the speculative element. 
Experts say that the top bids for the 
Jericho wools were above the parity 
of the present goods market. Yet 
they were promptly turned down by 
the growers. It is manifest that mill 
men can afford to pay more for wool 
than dealers, and therefore a spread of 
over 3% cents between buyer and seller 
indicates a radical difference of opin- 
ion as to wool values, which, if per- 
sisted in, can only result in consign- 
ments. é 

Though some grades of Territory 
wool are scarce, some trading has been 
going on during the last month, though 
available quotations are largely nomi- 
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nal. Strictly fine staple Territory is 
out of the market, but an occasional 
small lot of fine and fine-medium staple 
is quotable at $1.05 to $1.10, with half- 
blood staple at 95 cents to $1, three- 
eighths-blood staple at 75 to 80 cents 
and quarter-blood staple at 65 to 70 
cents. Three-eighths-blood staple is 
said to be in relatively better supply 
than other grades, and manufacturers 
are giving considerable attention to 
such wools. It appears that three- 
eighths-blood has been used quite 
freely in the new season’s heavyweight 
samples, and some very good-looking 
lines have resulted. 
combing wools are quoted at 95 cents 
and fine and fine-medium clothing at 
85 to 95 cents, all above quotations 
being on the clean basis. 

Relatively more business has been 
done in Ohio and similar fleece wools 
than in Territories. Occasional sales 
from time to time have shown that the 
actual market was abreast of the ad- 
vance in asking prices. Fine unwash- 
ed Delaine sold early in the month at 
48 cents, and immediately after at 49 
cents for several lots. Holders have 
since been asking 50 to 52 cents for 
their best lots, and seem to have no 
thought than that they will easily get 
50 cents and possibly more before long. 

London and Colonial markets de- 
clined a little in February, though this 
was not considered so very important 
here. Some shifting in the nature of 
the demand, such as the participation 
or abstention from the active buy- 
ing on any given day of Japan or Amer- 
ica, was apparently enough to send the 
market up or down. The March series 
of the London wool sales is scheduled 
for March-7, the allotment for the ser- 
ies being 200,000 bales. Australian 
markets at the end of February were 
easier for Melbourne and Geelong, 
especially for super wools, while at 
Sydney the market was animated and 
fairly strong. 

Such variations as have been recent- 
ly noted in foreign markets have not 
detracted from the idea that the re- 
cent upward movement in wool values 
was not due to domestic conditions in 
this country, but had world-wide ram- 


Good French ° 


and with the exception of a few minor | 
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ifications. The recent advance jp 
sterling exchange is a very important 
matter to the wool importer, this be. 
ing another of various indications 
available showing that the worlds 
markets are steadily improving. River 
Plate markets are cabled strong and 
advancing for fine and medium grades, 
while coarse grades are firm. 
Manufacturers, as well as_ wool 
growers, are evidently looking forward 
to the permanent tariff bill, when pass. § 
ed, to give them needed protection § 














THE UTAH WOOL POOL FOR 1922 








The necessity of a Wool Marketing 
Committee in the State of Utah for 
the distributing of the Utah wools to 
orderly market requirements was call- 
ed for in the resolutions passed at the 
annual meeting of the Utah State Wool 
Growers Association. In compliance 
with the request of the growers, Mr. 
George Austin and Mr. W. D. Cand- 
land were appointed to act as members 
of the committee in co-operation with 
the Utah State Farm Bureau to effect 
a Marketing Committee for the year 
1922. Mr. W. S. Hansen and Mr. D, 
D. McKay were selected by the Utah 
State Farm Bureau, and Mr. W. W. 
Armstrong and Mr. jA. P. Bigelow 
were selected to represent the bank- 
ers of the state. The committee met 
and appointed Mr. George Austin as 
chairman. 

The committee has had assurance 
that the wools can be properly financed 














items the committee is prepared to do § 
business. They are much encouraged § 
by the success of the committee which 
acted for the growers in 1921. The 
wool which was sold in the original 
bags sold for 30 cents per pound except 
some which was sold earlier at prices J 
ranging around 24 to 25 cents. The 7 
wools which were graded sold as fol § 
lows: 
Braid, 18c; low quarter, 18c; quat- 
ter-blood, 24c; three-eighths Bl, 
3lc; one-half blood, 29c; fine and fine- 
medium, 27c. All prices, f. o. b. mills. 9 
These prices were considerable 
higher than could have been received | 
at the time of shearing, but does not 
represent the peak of wool prices 4% 
the wools were sold before the top 
was reached. It demonstrates very 
plainly the advantage of co-operative 
marketing. The committee at this} 
time is soliciting wool from all sec 
tions tributary to Salt Lake City. 
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PRECIPITATION RECORD SINCE DECEMBER 1 
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TOTAL PRECIPITATION, (Rain and melted snow) 
December, 1921 to February 1922, inclusive. 


Unktei Stetes Weather Bureau data. 


Scale of Shades in Inches. 
1.5 tos 5 5 to 7 
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Excess and Deficiency of Moisture at 
Various Points. 


Precipitation on the Western live- 
stock ranges during the period, Decem- 
ber, 1921, and January and February, 
1922: 

WASHINGTON— 

Seattle 
Spokane 
Walla Walla 

OREGON— 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Baker City 

CALIFORNIA— 
Red Bluff 
San Francisco 
Fresno 
Los Angeles 

NEVADA— 
Winnemucca 
Reno 
Tonopah 

ARIZONA— 
Phoenix 
Flagstaff ... 

NEW MEXICO— 
Santa Fe 
Roswell 

TEXAS— 
Amarillo ....... 
Abilene 
El Paso 

MONTANA— 
Kalispell 
Helena ... 
Havre .. 
Miles City 
Williston, N. D. ..... 
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IDAHO— 
Lewiston ... —1.87 
—2.25 


43.07 











Pocatello ... 

UTAH— 
Brigham City 
Salt Lake City 
Modena ... 
La Sal 


WYOMING— 
Yellowstone .. 
Sheridan ... 
Lander ... 
Cheyenne ... 
Rant. Cie; SB. Bi <cccueenee 
North Platte, Never  jcccceccscconscsocenen 

COLORADO— 

Denver ... 
Pueblo ... 
Grand Junction 
Dodge City, Kas. cccceccincnecccm 


+5.60 
+2.01 
+-2.24 
—0.22 














—1.15 
—0.64 
+1.42 
+1.36 
+0.95 
—0.49 














+0.04 
—0.58 
+0.39. 
+1.12 











FEBRUARY WEATHER ON 
WESTERN RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter 


The following summary of weather, live- 
stock and range conditions has been com- 
piled from the various publications and re- 
ports of the United States Weather Bureau: 

UTAH—Weather conditions have been 
generally satisfactory on livestock, though 
feeding has become more general and deep 
snow locally in the northwestern portion 
has produced some poor animals, though 
losses have been light. Conditions among 
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stock average fairly good, however, with 
feed ample and accessible as a rufe. 
NEVADA—Unusually heavy precipitation 
brought much snow to northern counties, 
and increasing numbers of stock were 
brought from the range to the feeding cor- 
rals; however, feed has been ample and 
stock are doing fairly well. Heavy rain 
im the southern portion has started the 
range grass, and cattle are. improving. 


IDAHO—Heavy snowfall attended by 
moderately low temperatures early in ihe 
month necessitated heavy feedifig; and 
wh.le much melting occurred in the closing 
weeks, feeding continued under rather fav- 
orable conditions, stock being in fairly good 
condition. Lambing made satisfactory pro- 
gress. 


MONTANA—Unusually cold weather, 
with deep and prolonged snow cover, much 
of it crusted, has proved hard on stock 
generally, and necessitated heavy feeding 
generally; some losses have occurred, par- 
ticularly range horses locally in the east, 
though stock conditions are better in the 
northeast where snow has been lighter. 

WYOMING—Snow covered ranges and 
cold weather early in the month were sev- 
ere on stock, and while chinooks brought 
considerable improvement in subsequent 
weeks, more snow and some cold weather, 
particularly in the mountainous districts, 
were hard on stock, with some light loss. 


COLORADO—tThe ranges need moisture 
on the eastern slope, particularly in the 
southeastern portion; snow has been ample 
on the western slope, however, and stocks 
are doing well; deep snow in the southern 
and southwestern counties necessitated 
rather heavy feeding. 


NEW MEXICO—Unusually dry weather 
has depreciated both stock and range great-" 
ly; range exceedingly dry, and water scarce, 
with stock slowly shrinking, especially in 
the southeast; some moisture in the more 
mountainous sections. 


ARIZONA—Moisture has been ample 
generally, and feed has been sufficient in 
most sections, hence stock have done fairly 
well. 


CALIFORN1A—Moisture has been ample, 
even excessive in places, though cold, frosty 
weather has retarded growth of grass and 
stock have not done very well; heavy snow 
above San Luis Obispo caused some loss. 


OREGON—Weather conditions have been 
fairly good on stock, with eastern ranges 
generally snow covered, and some grass 
growing in the extreme western portion; 
shed lambing is progressing locally. 

WASHINGTON—Warm weather, and 
thawing conditions much of the month have 
been favorable on stock, though the long 
feeding period was producing a shortage of 
feed locally. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL. 

On the Desert, 

Close to the North Pole. 

February, 1922. 

Dear Ern: 

I got your letter the other day when 
the boss came out to look at the sheep 
which he says is doing fine and I think 
your skeem of going into business is 
great if you only strike the right busi- 
ness. There is something wrong with 
most of these commercial activities 
nowadays and I do hope you don’t go 
into something where you have to 
think yourself baldheaded like the 
most of them business guys. Now I 
been thinking along the same line only 
I ain’t said nothing about it. I got 
about two hundred to the good and 
by spring I figure I’ll have enough to 
go into the horse business. I know 
there ain’t much money in it right now 
but then again a fellow can’t loose 
much. About all I need is a saddle 
horse, a rope and a camp outfit. And 
there is one big advantage in this busi- 
ness that there ain’t nobody fooling 
with the tariff all the time. Which, 
in the sheep business it’s just like three 
sleeping in a bed and one fellow pull- 
ing covers. Just about the time you 
get warm and cozy why you wake up 
and you’re half froze, clean out of 
dreamland and over in unsurveyed ter- 
ritory. Well that is what it is like— 
the sheep business, the Republican and 
this here Democratic party. But there 
is another big advantage in the horse 
business; you don’t have to go to a 
lot of expense every spring in shearing 
them. 

Big Bill Moline ain’t showed up so 
regular lately. He’s got a lot of pri- 
vate business down at Wickalulu 
around that red haired girl of his. And 
when he does come out here he looks 
so sneekin I wouldn’t be surprised if 
he wasn’t arrested for something or 
other purty soon. Tending camp and 


making love don’t go together with me. 


not when I am herding sheep and one 
of these first fine days I am going to 
inject them principles in Mr. Bill good 
and plenty. He’s forgot that I am two 


THE 


hundred dollars ahead of the game and 
don’t need to stay out here unless I 
want to. Last trip I ordered rice, milk 
and coal oil. He comes out and for- 


‘gets the milk. Now you figure such 


a deal out for yourself and is it any 
wonder a man can’t make no money in 
the sheep business with that kind of 
help around. 

Well, Ern, I got to close. Do you 
remember that matrimonial magazine 
I traded old Peep out of? Well, I sent 
two dollars for a key to ten girls and 
next time I write you I’ll inclose you 
some of the addresses. I'll wack up 
with you on this. I'll send you a full 
description of the ones I send you the 
key to and I'll pick you out some good 
ones. 

The days are getting longer. Here’s 
hoping we have an early spring and 
lots of grass. 

Your friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 





WOOL PRODUCTION OF THE 
° UNITED STATES 


Revised estimates of the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates for 1919 
and 1920, and preliminary estimates for 
1921; raw wool: 


(Thousands of pounds, i.e., 000 omitted.) 


STATES. 1919 1920 1921 
Maine 725 760 
New Hampshire ......... 180 182 
en 438 430 
Massachusetts ........... 95 
Rhode Island 14 
COMMECEICUE eoeceeceeceereessenee 63 
New York 3,291 
NOW JOTSCY  rcecssccrrcsone 60 
Pennsylvania  ......... 3,582 
Delaware aii 17 
Maryland .......... 562 
ee 1,596 
West Virginia ......... 2,500 
North Carolina. ........ 420 
South Carolina ......... 101 
Georgia 165 
SPEND: ies, cackenticetasinsinasonis 162 157 
Ohio ... wwe 15,265 14,500 
Indiana ... 4,069 3.654 
TUHMOIS 2. cceeccccsneeene 4,183 3,974 
Michigan .. 7,836 8,385 
Wisconsin .. ....u.. 3,310 3,219 
Minnesota .. 3,054 2,660 
ee 5,966 
Missouri .. 7,706 7,552 
North Dakota 1,826 1,899 
South Dakota 5,222 4,804 
Nebraska ... 1,730 1,886 
Kansas .. 1,754 2,087 
Kentucky .. 3,211 3,000 
Tennessee .. 1,483 1,462 
Alabama .. 255 292 


sessereceees 
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Mississippi ... ....... 500 
LOUiSiAA 2 creeesccscceeeeere 
Texas .. 

ORDA OMA oe esesteesseseee 
Arkansas ... 
Montana .. ... 
Wyoming ... ... 


475 470 
600 600 508 
14,986 18,200 18,000 
526 477 482 
seomcseaie - 375 394 355 
ame 18,267 16,000 16,409 

- 26,000 21,000 21,500 
6,888 6,839 
10,600 10,100 
4,800 5,000 
16,150 16,500 
7,500 7,000 
18,650 16,800 
5,201 4,421 
14,435 14,435 
14,300 14,070 
42,900 48,500 


New Mexico 
Arizona 

ONE cs, eieesincss 
nea xy 
Washington ... 5,779 
CTE nn isc, 16:089 
CaliPOrmiad 2. ccccccccceereeee 15,217 
Pulled Wool  .....0...... 48,300 





——ee 


273,000 


TW. S., Total ncccrenne298,258 277,905 





ENDORSES THE PACIFIC CO. 
OPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


I have been a member of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association for 
twenty-two years and have read many 
articles on the marketing of wool, ete. 
I have come to the conclusion that 
there is not one sheepman in ten in 
the business that can market his wool 
intelligently. He knows nothing about 
grading, or what the shrinkage of his 
wool is. 

About December 25, 1921, I was 
reading the “Oregon Farmer” and saw 
where the Oregon Wool and Mohair 
Cooperative Association had organized 
to help the sheepman sell his wool. 
I read it over very carefully. and said, 
“That sounds good to me.” I made 
up my mind to write to Mr. R. A 
Ward, manager of the organization, § 
and get particulars. This I did. I got 
a very favorable reply, sent in my 
check for $25 and joined the associa- 
tion, which has lately changed its 
name to “Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers Association,” I believe. 


I shipped my wool to them about 
January Ist. On January 18th I got 
returns. My wool had been sold for 
2414 cents per pound, which in total J 
was $5,000 more than any of the buy- 
ers would offer me for my wool. 

We are certainly having a long, hard 
winter. Nearly everyone is out of hay 
and is having it shipped in. We have 
had to feed for over three months. 
There has been some loss of live stock. 

Maupin, Oregon. W. E. Hunt. 
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February Record of the Lamb and Sheep Markets 


CHICAGO 


Live mutton trade after a long per- 
iod of uninterrupted prosperity slowed 
down at the end of February, but the 
record for that month stands out in 
striking contrast to such handwriting 
as was inscribed on the market wall 
last fall. At the crest of the rise, lambs 
reached $16.25, yearlings $14.50, weth- 
ers $11 and ewes $9, this set of rec- 
ords for the season having been made 
during the week ending February 25. 
The reaction at the month-end had 
been confidently predicted for several 
weeks, in fact, the last advance of $1 
per hundredweight astounded the 
whole trade as February receipts did 
not develop anything in the nature of 
semi-famine. It was explained by the 
fact that Eastern markets were bare 
and that killers had no stock of frozen 
stuff to liquidate in the emergency. 


The First Week 


During the-stub end of the week end- 
ing February 4 fat lambs sold up to 
$14.10, making the highest market 
since September, 1920, bulk of the de- 
sirable fat lambs making $13.75 or bet- 
ter, a gain of 25 cents for the week. 
Colorado lambs weighing 100 pounds 
reached $13.50 and light-fleshed Tex- 
ans sold at $12.50@13, good 80@84- 
pound fresh shorn Westerns earning 
$12@12.25 and cull natives cashing at 
$10@10.50, throw-out lambs from 
Western feed lot consignments mak- 
ing $11@11.50." Killers outbid feeders 
for anything in fair flesh, light-fleshed 
lambs going to the country at $11.50@ 
12.75 and heavy fleeced stock for shear- 
ing purposes at $13. 


The Second Week 


A light run showed up during the 
week ending February 11, the ten prin- 
cipal markets handling 50,000 less than 


a.year ago. Much of the stuff lacked 
finish, feeders being apprehensive that 
the good market would not last and as 
feeders entered the competition 50@ 
75-cent advances resulted, putting 


Prices up to the highest levels since 


August, 1920. Choice lambs were 
marked up $14.75, the bulk of the crop 
selling at $14@14.50, with medium to 
good kinds at $13.75@14 and culls at 
$10@11.50. Choice 104-pound yearl- 
ings reached $13, few selling below 
$12.25. Mixed yearlings and two-year- 
old wethers, averaging 94 pounds, sold 
at $11.75, fall-shorn Texas yearlings 
and two-year-olds brought $11 and 
strong-weight matured wethers rea- 
lized $9, choice 110-pound fed West- 
ern ewes going to $8 with the bulk 
of the strong and medium-weight ewes 
at $6.75@7.50, extremely heavy ewes 
selling at $5.75@6.25 and culls from 
$5 down, a few canners going at $2@ 
2.50. Feeders paid $12.25@13 for light 
lambs, $13@13.60 being paid for heavy 
shearing stock. Shearers bid $13.25@ 
13.50 for lambs that killers took away 
from them at $13.75@14. 


The Third Week 


During the week ending February 
18, the market continued its aviation 
stunt, advancing $1 per hundredweight 
in the case of choice lambs, others 
gaining 50@75 cents, matured sheep 
25@50 cents, and feeding lambs 25 
cents. Supply showed considerable in- 
crease over the previous week, but was 
far less than a year ago and there was 
a decided paucity of finished stock. 
Shippers paid up to $15.85 and packers 
to $15.75 for choice lambs, practically 
everything in decent killing flesh sell- 
ing above $15, with medium grades at 
$14.50@14.75. Good 80-pound, fresh 
shorn, Western lambs reached $13, 
some 93-pound clippers making $12.75. 
Cull natives sold at $10@12 and feed- 
lot throwouts at $12.50@13.75. -Handy- 
weight fed Western yearlings reached 
$13.50, but choice stock was eligible 
to $14. Fall shorn Texas yearlings 
and two-year-old wethers were ap- 
praised at $11, handyweight matured 
wooled yearlings and two-year-old 
wethers reached $13 and handyweight 
matured wethers in the fleece, $9.25, 
shorn stuff of the same stock making 
$8.50. Choice 127-pound shorn ewes 
landed at $7, bulk of the desirable fat 


ewes in the fleece making $7@8, prime 
stock being quotable to $8. Extreme- 
ly heavy ewes were penalized, near- 
choice 170@185-pound stock selling at 
$5@5.50, light culls usually outselling 
extremely heavy grades. The run car- 
ried few lambs in strictly feeder flesh, 
and they went to the country. at $13 
@13.50. Shearers paid up to $10.75 for 
heavy fleeced lambs, bidding as high 
as $14 on fleshy stuff that went to 
killers at $14.50@14.75. 


The Fourth Week 


The last full week ending February 
25 recorded the crest of the rise, al- 
though at times the market developed 
a hesitant tendency, killers economiz- 
ing to the extent of 15@25 cents on 
lambs, although sheep held steady. 
Choice lambs reached $16.25, advanc- 
ing 25@50 cents, bulk of the good to 
choice handyweight lambs -in_ the 
fleece selling at, or above $16, few 
wooled lambs fit to kill going below 
$14.50. Good 93-pound fresh-shorn 
lambs reached $13.25 and fall-shorn 
handyweight Texans sold at $13.75, the 
advancing wool market being respon- 
sible for a wide spread between the 
two grades. Wooled yearlings aver- 
aging 105 pounds sold up to $13.50 
and strictly choice light yearlings were 
quoted at $14.50. Fall-shorn mixed 
Texas yearlings and two’s-sold freely 
at $12, choice two-year-old wethers 
reached $11 and heavy aged wethers 
$9.75. A fat ewe top of $9 was scored 
by 115-pound goods in the fleece, $7@ 
8.75 taking most of the fat ewes in 
that condition. Choice handyweight 
shorn ewes were taken without hag- 
gling at $7.75, the heavy end being 
sorted off at $7. Some extremely 
heavy wooled ewes had to go at $7 
down, the 200-pound kind getting $5@ 
5.25. Practically no lambs in strictly 
feeder flesh arrived, killers outbidding 
country buyers on heavy shearing 
stock. Several loads of heavy fleeced 
lambs formed the country outlet at 
$14.25@14.50 that looked 50 cents 
higher than the previous week. 

The half week at the end of the 
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month developed a slump that was evi- 
dently overdue. Lambs broke $1 per 
hundredweight in three days, sheep and 
yearlings declining anywhere from 25 
to 75 cents, mostly half a dollar. Top 
lambs declined to $15.25, a spread of 
$14.75@15 taking the bulk of the good 
ones, an in-between kind selling at $14 
@14.50 and most of the natives at $12 
@13, with culls at $10.50, down. The 
shorn lamb top was $12.50, good 90- 
pound Nebraska fed shorn lambs sell- 
ing at $11.50. Shorn Texas yearlings 
sold at $10.75, shorn ewes at $7.50, with 
the heavy end at $6.25, no wooled ewes 
passing $8.50 and the bulk going at 
$7@8 with extreme heavies at $5.75 
down: The break was so decisive as 
to suggest that the high spot had been 
passed. Eastern. shippers, who had 
been the life of the market, failed to 
play their usual return engagement, 
sending word that the advance in dress- 
ed cost had restricted consumption. 
March first conditions with compari- 
sons at the corresponding period in re- 
cent years follow: 
Sheep 
Top 
1922 .. $9.00 
1921 .. 7.50 6.25@ 7.10 
1920 .. 14.50 12.25@14.00 
1919 .. 14.60 11.75@14.30 
1918 .. 13.25 11.60@13.10 
1917 .. 12.50 10.50@12.15 


1916... 8.75 7.80@ 8.50 
1915 .. 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 


Lambs 
Top Bulk 

$15.25 $14.00@15.00 
11.25 9.75@11.00 
20.25 18.50@20.00 
19.75 17.50@19.40 
18.05 16.75@17.85 
15.00 14.00@14.80 
11.40 10.20@11.15 
10.00 8.75@ 9.80 





Bulk 
$7.00@ 8.50 





OMAHA 


The review of the sheep and lamb 
trade for the month of February is the 
story of a steady and consistent ad- 


vance in values for all classes. Re- 
ceipts show an appreciable falling off 
both as compared with the previous 
month and with February of last year. 
Total receipts for the month were 
175,056 head as compared with 202,- 
555 for January, and 184,639 for Feb- 
ruary of last year. 

Bulk of the offerings were fed lambs 
which came mostly from Nebraska feed 
lots with a fair run of Colorados. 
Feeder and shearing lambs were mostly 
from Wyoming, Idaho and Oregon. 
Mexican lambs from Nebraska feed lots 
arrived in good numbers during the 
month. 

Demand for fat lambs contmued ac- 
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tive throughout the month. Demand 
from local packers showed urgency and 
aitorded an outlet for the bulk with a 
noted falling off in outside orders. 
Shippers, however, supported the mar- 
ket at times bidding sirong for some 
choice lots and paying the top price ot 
the month, $16. Some weakening in 
demand during the closing days of the 
month caused a decline of 30@50 cents 
from the best time. Buik of fat lambs 
sold at the close at $15.25@15.6) with 
a top price of $15.70. Total advance 
for the month was from $2@2 

Receipts of feeder and shearing lambs 
were fairly liberal, but at no time ex- 
ceeded the demand and prices for the 
month had a consistent upward trend. 
Total shipments to the country were 
11,625 head as compared with 6,653 for 
February of last year. Lambs carrying 
good fleeces and fair flesh sold within 
a narrow margin of fat lamb prices. 
During the last few days of the month 
prices ranged around $14.50@14.85, 
compared with $12.25@12.50 at the first 
of the month, indicating an advance of 
2.25@2.50. 

Receipts of sheep of all classes were 
comparatively light, ewes constituting 
the bulk of the offerings with a few 
lots of yearlings. 
maintained a healthy tone throughout 
the month with prices showing a steady 
upward trend. Prices ruled lower at 
one time during the first half of the 
month, but the decline was promptly re- 
gained and a strong upward tendency 
was in evidence up to and including the 
closing session of the month when ewes 
reached the high point, selling up to 
$8.50. Yearlings sold at $12.50@12.75. 

Current quotations are about as fol- 
lows: 

Fat lambs 
Shearing lambs 
Cull lambs 
Fat yearlings 

Fat ewes, light 
Fat ewes, heavy 





$14.50@15.00 
14.00@14.50 


11.00@13.00 
12.00@13.00 








KANSAS CITY. 


The February sheep market brought 
further advances over January and 
placed the price level for lambs in the 


The sheep market 
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highest position of the past two years, 
In the last week of the month, gains 
came slowly and trade had been slow. 
ed up considerably by the high prices 
prevailing. The net gain for the month 
was about $2.50 on lambs, $2 on yearl- 
ings, and $1.50 to $2 on other sheep, 
Whether the market will go still higher 
in March is no more than a guess, but 
not only are feeders confident that it 
will, but they base their contention on 
the fact that because of the advance in 
wool and higher prices for pelt the J 
dressed carcass is costing no more than | 
a month ago when lambs were $2.50 
a hundred pounds lower. February re. 
ceipts were materially short of the Jan- 
uary run, and far below normal Feb- | 
ruary supplies. However. 
unusually large per cent of the lambs | 
that went on feed early last winter were | 
light weights, flockmasters had to keep 
topping out to get the fat ones suitable 
for marketing. ‘ 

The first $15 lambs crossed the scales 
February 20th. The following day 
$15.50 was paid and in the next week 
a further slight advance took the top up 
to $15.75. Lambs that sold on the last 
day of the month at $15.50 were not 
as good as those that sold at the be- | 
ginning at $14. Throughout the entire | 
twenty-eight day period, killers had | 
trouble in getting sufficient mumbers 
from local supplies to meet their ur- 
gent needs. A good many were sent 
in direct from other markets. On the 
close choice fat lambs were quoted at} 
$15.25 to $15.75, yearlings $14 to $14.25, J 
wethers $8.75 to $9.50, and ewes $7.25 § 
to $8.50. Killers were so anxious 0 
get supplies that throughout the month 
there was little or no culling. The bulk | 
of the supply came from Kansas, and § 
the Arkansas Valley in Colorado. 

Demand for feeding lambs was ut § 
gent, but with few available as the cet j 
tral market buyers and traders raked 
South and West Texas for supplies | 
Since early December more than 400; | 
000 Texas lambs have gone into North | 
ern feed lots. These lambs under ord 
nary circumstances would have beet 
held and marketed early next summe 
as yearlings or carried through anothef 
With the Texas supply now 
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feed and to be figured: in receipts at 
central markets between now and early 
May, there will be few, if any grass 
fat sheep to supply the market in late 
May or June. Most of the Texas feed- 
ing lambs offered on the local market 
weighed 42 to 56 pounds and sold at 
$12.50 to $13.50. 

Total receipts for February were 
116,243, compared with 142,989 in Feb- 
ruary last year, and 126,875 two years 
ago. Cw ® 





DENVER 





Highly satisfactory prices for sheep 
and lambs brought a steady stream of 
receipts to the Denver market from 
feed lots in this territory during the 
month of February. Total receipts 
were 120,945 head as compared to 
only 94,857 in February, 1921. The 
market advanced steadily during the 
first half of the month until a top of 
$15.25 was reached. This price was 
the highest paid for lambs of any kind 
on the Denver market for the past 
year and a half. Since that time a 
slight reagtion has occurred, leaving 
top lambs at the close of. the month 
at around $14.50. At this price, feed- 
ers are making big money, however, 
and are not complaining. A large per- 
centage of the lambs on feed in Den- 
ver territory are finding their way to 
the Denver market this year as ship- 
pers are finding very satisfactory prices 
and strong demand there. All packers 
have buyers stationed on the Denver 
market to buy fat lambs and the com- 
petition is very keen. Good fat ewes 
are also in strong demand and prices 
show an advance of around $1 per hun- 
dredweight for the month. Good ewes 
are now selling at $7.75 to $8. A good 
many warmed up lambs are going back 
to feed lots for further finishing at 


around $13 to $13.50. 
W. N. Fulton. 
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The National Mohair Growers Association; Its 
Objects and What It Has Accomplished. 


By A. C. Gage, Editor of the Angora and Milk Goat Journal, Former Secretary of the N.M G. A. 


At this time when so much is being 
undertaken in the way of marketing, 
wool growers can afford to consider 
the experience gained by goat raisers 
through ten years’ effort to market 
mohair through a national * organiza- 
tion of producers of mohair. 

Preparation of mohair. for market- 
ing and its concentration at shipping 
points to insure effective selling have 
been among the aims of the National 
Mohair Growers Association during 
the ten years of its operation. Pri- 
marily organized to secure co-opera- 
tion among growers, the association 
has never been able to form its own 
selling system. In that sense it has 
not been truly co-operative. All its 
holdings and accumulations of mohair 
have been assembled at Boston in the 
hands of an old, established brokerage 
firm. It is no secret among growers 
that the expenses of the association, 
largely, were made through the accre- 
tion of weight in transportation and 
in warehouse. Otherwise, there would 
have been an added expense in hand- 
ling. 

There were obvious defects in this 
system, which the association never 
has been in position to correct. Prac- 
tical co-operative plans would require 
that the grower himself should receive 
the benefit from and positively con- 
trol the systematic marketings of his 
mohair from the time it leaves the 
shearing shed until it reaches the fab- 
ric mills. Throughout ten years of 
activity, in which the National Mohair 
Growers Association has been selling 
the clip from its members’ flocks, this 
idea has been in view, but never at- 
tainable because not enough of the 
growers in the United States identi- 
fied themselves with the association. 
For this reason the association has 
never held a commanding place in the 
mohair market. 


Direct Marketing Efforts. 


Under the administration of several 
secretaries effort has been made to de- 





vise means of marketing more directly. 
A branch warehouse was_ established 
in Houston, Texas, in 1919, and some 
sales were made direct to mills through 
that agency. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to install complete grading sys- 
tems or even to classify to any ex- 
tent the mohair from Southwest ran- 
ges at Houston and the plan was aban- 
doned. 


Spring and fall clips are thrown on 
the market in the United States large- 
ly in bulk, and growers are compelled 
to take offers made by speculative 
buyers or by merchandise brokers in 
their districts. They have no facili- 
ties for holding. Accumulations of up- 
wards of half a million pounds, some 
of them reaching much larger propor- 
tions, have been made at various poiuis 
in Texas, and these lots were sold later 
to brokers or mills on the Atlantic 
coast. 

It is for these reasons that the pur- 
poses of the National Mohair Growers 
Association, which is a co-operative 
marketing concern in its aims and prin- 
ciples, have never been achieved in the 
large sense. Limited in its financial 
operations, by the relatively small pro- 
portion of the annual American clip 
which it held, it has been unable to 
develop the standing that would bring 
to it the bulk of the American grow- 
ers. 


Organization Can Be Effective 


Principles upon which it was organ- 
ized are so well recognized that the 
association has continued, despite the 
indifference of mohair producers. At 
this time the organization could take, 
and should be made to assume, an im- 
portant and effective position in mar- 
keting mohair. It could establish a 
system for grading and classification 
which would take the mohair from the 
shearing-shed to a concentration point, 
preferably in Texas, where it could be 
divided into market grades and sold 
direct to the mills. This would re- 
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quire an organization with consider- 
able financial resources, equipped to 
follow the market closely and to put 
upon sale such quantities and quali- 
ties only as the mills might demand. 


It has been learned from ten years 
of operation that the grower must 
have a considerable advance on the 
price of his mohair immediately upon 
delivery at his nearest shipping point. 

It also has been the experience of 
the association that the coarser grades 
of mohair are hardest to sell. De- 
mand for kid hair and the yearling 
fleeces is always greater than for 
fleeces from aged animals. Several 
projects for making up these coarser 
grades have been considered by the 
National Mohair Growers Association, 
and at annual meetings the directors 
have discussed such plans. It has been 
found that the average range man does 
not make any attempt to segregate or 
to pack separately the fleece from 
animals of different ages. Much of it 
is dumped into bags without selection, 
and the price secured usually is based 
on the coarsest hair in the lot. Cer- 
tain of the goat raisers, however, have 
packed kid and yearling hair separate- 
ly, and have found that it was a profit- 
able way of doing. 

Effort has been continuously, on the 
part of officers and directors, to induce 
growers to ship to the association and 
thus put the organization in position 
to hold a commanding place in the mar- 
ket. The present secretary, W. R. 
Hegler, Frijole, Texas, advises the 
writer that they are in a position to 
finance future business to whatever ex- 
tent is required. 


N. M. G. A. Has Helped Growers 


From ten years’ operation of the 
association it has been proved that 
marketing conditions have been bet- 
tered by existence of the organization. 
In years prior to formation of the N. 
M. G. A. the price of mohair seldom 
exceeded 19 cents and had gone much 
lower. Influence exerted by the asso- 
ciation was instrumental, in part at 
least, in raising the price of mohair to 
30 cents and upwards. 
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The principle of co-operative sell- 
ing has been strengthened in the opin- 
ion of those men who have been con- 
ducting the affairs of the association 
and the difficulties have been largely 
those of concentration and financing. 
Speculation does not enter into the 
plan of operation. Bulk handling of 
large lots with grading and proper dis- 
tribution has been shown to be the 
great need of the organization. Main- 
tenance of an effective selling system 
depends upon placing quantities of 
graded mohair where required with- 
out loss of time. 

Establishment of classifications and 
adherence to strict systems in fixing 
quality of each grade, so that mills 
could depend upon the character of 
mohair purchased from the asswcia- 
tion, would put the business on a solid 
basis. It would also. enable the man- 
agement to avoid throwing on the 
market, spring and fall, large quanti- 
ties of mohair to glut the market, thus 
avoiding periods in which no sale 
could be made, a condition that has 
proved disastrous in the past. 

Widely separated as growers of mo- 
hair are in the United States, it is yet 
possible to form a co-operative body 
that will make itself an influencing 
factor in all conditions affecting the 
marketing of mohair. Not one-quarter 
of the total number of mohair grow- 
ers in the United States are now, or 
ever have been affiliated with the 
N. M. G. A. Its influence will be in- 
creased as the number of members and 
the quantity of mohair subject to one 
selling agency are augmented. 


Consolidation Means Profitable 
Handling 

There are many agencies through- 
out the country for handling the Amer- 
ican clip. Texas has some very strong 
organizations, yet none is in position 
to hold a commanding lead, nor has 
the N. M. G. A. itself ever held such 
a position. Consolidation of these va- 
rious units would place the growers 
and the men who have been financing 
them in position to organize a selling 
system through the N. M. G. A.,. which 
could market the product in a profit- 
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able manner. Indirectly, the men who 
are not members, and never have been 
affiliated with this national organiza- 
tion, benefited as much as those who 
shipped through the association. 


Extension of Mohair Employment 

It is not the purpose of the writer 
to enter into discussion of the “spread” 
between finished articles of mohair and 
the figure paid the man on the range, 
pound for pound, for his mohair. A 
single instance may, however, be per- 
mitted: A scarf woven entirely of 
mohair yarn, weighing 14 ounces, was 
priced at $11.50. At prevailing rates, 
with use of the finest kid hair, the raw 
material in this scarf (there was no 
warp of cotton or other material) could 
not have cost over 45 cents. Mohair 
never scours away over 15 per cent. 
Farnsworth, Stevenson & Company, of 
Boston, informed the writer 
years ago that it was seldom over 8 
per cent. In this case seven-eighths 
of a pound of mohair sold for $11.50. 


some 


“Virgin wool” and “truth in fabrics” 
ideas have been strongly endorsed by 
the National Mohair Growers Asso- 
ciation, and it is realized that only by 
united action on the part of growers in 
all the states where Angora goats are 
raised can it be possible to secure bet- 
ter conditions in the industry. 


Growers Asked to Co-operate 

The experience of the N. M. G. A, 
and the fact that it has covered ten 
years of usefulness, surely should be 
argument for its continuance and ex- 
pansion. Education of the public to 
the value of mohair fabrics woven on 
a worsted warp would improve condi- 
tions for mohair growing and estab- 
lish more firmly the relationship be- 
tween the sheep and goat industries. 
Successful co-operation projects are 
being established in many lines of agri- 
cultural production. The present of- 
ficers and board of directors of the 
National Mohair Growers Association 
urge all growers of mohair to unite 
with them in the coming year for ad- 
vancement of the industry and for ex- 
tension of the membership, influence 
and effectiveness of the organization. 
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PRESIDENT DOBBIN’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 22.) 


If we are to relieve our present dif- 
ficult position there are certain things 
we must not do. 

Proposed Financial Improvements 

There is no way of knowing how 
soon the Ford and Edison idea of fiat 
money may take root and grow and 
force us into a still worse national dis- 
aster. If agriculture and industry 
hope to have foreign countries pay at 
least a part of the debt they owe us 
we must hold to the gold standard. 
To experiment with any other sort of 
money would be nothing short of a 
calamity. It is true our dollar is so 
big at the present time that we can 
scracely turn it over but it is far bet- 
ter than to have one that is of little 
value after it is turned. The thought 
of loans from the Federal 
Bank direct to farmers, or individuals 


Reserve 


in any other line of industry should 
be dispelled at once. The local banker, 


whether it be in the city or the coun- 


try by far the best judge as to who 
and how much money and credit the 
1 1 4] s. wi ¢ eee Een 
people and the local lines of business 
need in his community. It may 1 
ne ry t the 1 of interes 
h ch 1 rates re unt 
1 1 
I i¢ Ri 5c I LIK [ 
| l t] € € vice C iat I 
1 | ~ y 
é than any ag y remove 
f ( in which the loan is 
m 
79 74 la- 7 ~ "14 . +44] hwy ty 
The city loan companies ‘still have 
their duties of usefulness to perform 


and there is every reason to believe 
that they will always hold a strong 
position in the loaning field, in fact, a 


withdrawal of their funds from the 
various enterprises would be a serious 
loss to any locality at this time. How- 
ever, closer co-operation with the 
local banker should prove beneficial to 
both. The fixing of prices on agricul- 
tural products by Congress should not 
be done. As soon as the price of wool 
and wheat was made by Congress in 
1917, the expense of growing these 
products automatically rose until the 
producer’s profit was almost nil.. Any 
false support placed under any article 


to boost the price must sooner or later 
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cause a reaction and when the higher 
cost of production gets into effect, fail- 
ure of crop yield is far more severe on 
the producer than when the uncertain- 
ty of the price to be received holds the 
cost of production down to the mini- 
mum. Legislation might be enacted 
that would permit the Government to 
buy a limited amount of storable agri- 
cultural products at the market price 
when the same is low and needs sup- 
port, and again sell these products 
when prices become high enough to be 
burdensome to the consumer. 
Public Expenditures 

Governmental extravagances caused 
by the war and continuous demand for 
better schools-and roads have increased 
taxes to enormous proportions. It is 
estimated by the State Tax Commis- 
sion that agriculture bears 73 per cent 
of all taxes in Oregon. 

During the high price period the 
farmer was able to take advantage of 
privileges offered by both school and 


roads. With his curtailed income he 
is not, able to send his children to the 


1 


ler instituti 





ons of learning and we 


rmers in the outlying dis 





| 
wagons and 





ing in 
here he is near enough to a highway 
to use it he finds he is crowded into 


tourist or the mor 


When a large part of the road pr 
for Oregon was planned, it wa 
believed farm crops would be delivered 
at ral way 
but the present price of agri- 


cultural products and that of gasoline 


ances, 


will not permit it. 

Any set plan to limit the production 
of storable food products should not 
be tolerated. The strength of a na- 
tion and the comfort and contentment 
of her people does not lie in her gold 
reserves but in her granaries and store- 
houses. 

Regardless of prices the normal 
production of many articles will dimin- 
ish. Farm equipment is at the lowest 
point of efficiency in years. 

If the great consuming mass of the 
cities are to be fed at a price they 
can afford to pay for the heavier nec- 
essities of life and the producer fairly 
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paid for his labor, a reduction in freight 
rates must be had. 

When the wool growers and other 
producers found they could no longer 
pay war-time prices for labor, they 
immediately cut the wages of their em- 
ployees. As before stated, within the 
past eighteen months a cut of over 5Q 
per cent has been made. We all real- 
ize the importance of having respon- 
sible men in the service of the rail- 
roads. However, there is a limit to 
the compensation they should have for 
the service they perform, and it is 
asserted »by the economists of the 
country 4 proper adjustment of rates 
is one of the most important factors 
in bringing the nation’s trade to nor- 
mal. The Railroad Labor Board has 
failed to function properly and their 
duties should have ended when the 
railroads were turned back by the Gov- 
ernment to the owners. If they are 
to be retained they should be under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If the railroad officials 
are not to say what wages shall be paid 
employees, it should be left to the same 
agency that tells the carriers what they 


hall receive for the service they per- 


Live Stock Credits 
Probably the most important matter 


the livestock producers is the 


line 
ile 


stion of long time loans at a low 
rate of interest. The breeding of sheep 
cattle to be made secure must be 


inanced on a basis of twelve months’ 
notes renewable at maturity for a 
like period and at a low rate of inter- 
est. Under our present banking regu- 
lations rediscounts through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System are on a basis of 
ninety days with the privilege of re- 
newal in many cases. This is entirely 
unsatisfactory and leads to constant 
uncertainty on the part of the produc- 
ers. If the Reserve cannot 
finance stockmen on a longer basis, 
then some new method must be de- 
vised for supplying this service. It 
has been suggested that the Federal 
Land Banks might invest a portion 
of their funds in livestock paper un- 
der an amendment to existing law. 
We hope that such a plan can be work- 


Federal 
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ed out but, if not, Congress should pro- 
vide new machinery for financing 
stockmen. The operations of the War 
Finance Corporation have been highly 
beneficial. The three-year loans which 
they are making on live stock have 
brought new life to our industry but 
we understand that under the present 
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law the loaning power of the War 
Finance Corporation expires by limita- 
tion on July 1, 1922. By that time the 
financial needs of stockmen will not 
have been fully met and we urge that 
Congress now extend the life of that 
organization for at least twelve 
months in the hope that by the ex- 
piration of that date a permanent live- 
stock financing organization under the 
direction of national agencies may be 
established. Present interest charges 
are burdensomely high and cannot be 
met on a basis of present charges 
against our live stock. It has been 
suggested that the Federal Reserve 
Board might well limit the rate charge- 
able by borrowing banks. If the in- 
terest charges cannot be reduced, then 
we recommend that our local banks 
place as much of. their livestock paper 
with the War Finance Corporation as 
possible. That money is available at 
5 per cent and with the endorsement 
of the bank must be charged to the 
borrower at not to exceed 7 per cent. 


The forest grazing, feeding experi- 
mental, tariff and marketing problems 
have not diminished in their import- 
ance as far as their relation to the 
successful growing of wool is concern- 
ed but these subjects will be ably dis- 
cussed by those in attendance who are 
entirely familiar with the subjects. 
However, it will be well for all inter- 
ested to read the address of Frank J. 
Hagenbarth delivered at the Annual, 
Wool Growers’ Convention, held at Salt 
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Lake, as published in a recent issue 
of the National Wool Grower. At our 
last annual convention the speaker 
made special effort to emphasize the 
necessity of every wool grower giving 
his business the closest possible atten- 
tion. This admonishment I wish to re- 
peat in the strongest language possible; 
lend a helping hand to the less fortun- 
ate where ever consistently possible. 
The abrupt advance in price for both 
wool and mutton is going to be a 
wonderful stimulation to the business 
and came none too soon to save the 
industry from irretrievable disaster, 
but let us all bear in mind that it was 
excessively high prices as well as low 
that placed us in the serious condition 
from which we are just recovering. 





POISON OR TRAPS 


The recent articles in the Wool Grower 
on coyote control bring to mind some 
happenings of the past that may also add 
hope to the lot of the coyote-pestered 
sheepmen. 

In the winter of 1916 and 1917 one of 
the experimental coyote poisoning cam- 
paigns was pulled off in the Greybull 
valley up in the Big Horn country of 
Wyoming. This work was carried on 
under the direct supervision of T. E. Pi- 
per, then of the Washington office of the 
Biological Survey, and Chas. Bayer, the 
Predatory Animal Inspector of the 
Wyoming division. There were, if I re- 
call correctly, seventeen hunters brought 
into the district for this work. We did 
quite a little preliminary work in getting 
the most progressive sheepmen lined up, 
and in a co-operative mood toward the 
venture. The majority were in for the 
trial, but of course there were a few that 
hung back and even bucked the work as 
far as they could. The regular way at 
that time was to trap and run them with 
hounds whenever possible. 

This poisoning work, however, 
undertaken at a time of-year when a trap 
would freeze fast and was useless. Mr. 
Piper and Mr. Bayer made a trip by auto 
over the Irma Flats, and around over 
the territory to be worked during one of 
our coldest spells, and to this day the 
frozen faces and chilled bones are well 


was 
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‘the Survey was to “boss the job.” This 
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remembered. This work was a decided 
success. From some old figures compiled 
at the time I find we figured that 
the sheepmen alone realized a benefit in 
dollars and cents of between $25,000 and 


$30,000. Many didn’t believe much bene- " 


fit had been derived until the lambing 
season of 1917 came about, then results 
proved that the coyotes were gone, for 
the time at least. Just one instance will 
show what a difference was observed. 
One big sheepman, Frank Tolman by 
name, had a band of ewes get away from 
a herder in a storm, a year or so pre- 
vious to the poison campaign. This band 
drifted down off from Table Mountain 
toward the river, and during this trip 
of only a comparatively short distance, 
they lost eight or ten from coyotes. Af- 
ter the government men had done their 
work the strange happening of a similar 
occurrence took place. The band again 
drifted before the storm to the river. 
This time, however, a different story is 
to be told. In counting them out several 
were missing. Something like ten days 
thereafter, the missing ewes came plod- 
ding down the river bottom, safe and 
sound and were picked up much to the 
surprise of the owner and others. 

There are several troubles to trapping 
where it is done under a bounty system. 
Just one instance will prove the point. 
A certain sheepman told me of once rid- 
ing to a hilltop and there below him 
saw a man with a coyote in a trap. Sud- 
denly the coyote made a jump or two 
and was away down the flat. This man 
jumped from his horse and, thinking of 
course that the animal had gotten away 
from the trapper, began shooting at the 
fast vanishing beast. He missed it as 
usual, and on riding down to where the 
trapper stood, was cussed good for shoot- 
ing at the brute. “But why not?” he 
asked. “Why, hell, that was a bitch full 
of pups, what’s the matter with you.” 
Now poison plays no favorites, bitch or 
dog, they all go dowm just the same, 
when it gets them. The year following 
this first campaign, the Survey did not 
have the funds to follow up the good 
work started. However an arrangement 
was made whereby the sheepmen on the 
Greybull were to furnish the money and 
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they did by turning the work over to the 
then assistant inspector, Billy Clemmons. 
I find some old figures on this work 
done as you might say by the sheepmen 
themselves. They had two men putting 
out the poison lines. One put in 16 days 
and the other a month and a half. The 
territory covered a section some 15 or 
20 miles square. During this time 35 
dead coyotes were found. Even though 
this was the case we didn’t believe it pos- 
sible, at that time, to find over a third 
that were killed. The poison used then 
was not the perfected laboratory product 
that it is now, so the animals often went 
long distances before dying. One of the 
number found dead was a bitch carrying 
nine pups. Counting these unborn pups, 
we figured that the work accounted for 
no fewer than 124 coyotes. At that time 
we figured that each coyote did at least 
$50 damage to the sheep, so we made a 
total of $6,200 benefit that the work did 
that year, and the net cost of the work to 
the sheepmen was only $228.97. Thus the 
sheepmen made themselves a profit of 
$5,971.03. An idea as to how quickly 
results came may be gained from the fol- 
‘lowing. At the J. S. Atherly ranch on 
Dorsey creek some ten miles from the 
point of the start of the poison laying, 
the coyotes had been very noisy. The 
poison had been out only a day or two 
when Mr. Atherly noticed that the usual 
evening serenade was discont‘nued. 

Now during this time another body of 
sheepmen around Lovell, some forty 
miles north of this poison district, held a 
meeting, and after our most elequent ef- 
forts, turned down the poison and adopt- 
ed a bounty method. They never pub- 
lished their results, but when the next 
effort was made to organize a poison dis- 
trict, we all noticed that it covered the 
Lovell country. Poison, properly pre- 
pared, and put out by competent men 
surely gets them. To my mind it far out- 
strips any other method. Of course in 
waging this coyote war, we must not rely 
on any one thing. Poison may be put 
out at a season when trapping is out of 
the question. Den hunting, then adds 

its toll of innocent little fur balls, which 
will if let alone grow into lamb killers. 
Then traps put out by the right men, but 
not for a bounty, will help increase the 
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total. Thank goodness, our most pro. 

gressive sheepmen are our biggest, ang 

the rest are falling into line. To a¢ 

vance in this coyote war we must dp 

away with the bounty system and get the | 
same money made available for use jp 

co-operating with the Biological Survey 

Then by raising what extra money ; 

needed among ourselves, and giving the 

work over into the leadership of the Pre. 

datory Animal Inspectors, our chances of 

making a winning fight are multiplied | 
many fold. One thing we should never 

forget. These government men do not 

receive anything, you might say, as com 

pared to the amount of good they accom. | 
plish. Accordingly never let an oppor 

tunity pass to help them out. They ap 

preciate it but seldom ask it. They are 

good men doing a good work and we 

certainly are for them. 

Littleton, Colo. Allyn H. Tedmon, 





PLENTY OF SNOW IN MONTANA 


One thing we awe had in this part 
of Montana is plenty of snow. ft 
tarted in December an i 

to snow ever since. 

deep, which makes it 

for stock to 

ly everyone 

or one of 

short of hay and 

suffer some 

sheep or cattle are going t 

out feed, but ] 

there has been 

The sheep industry has 
to it now, than for s 
Wool is looking up and the 
ers made some money, which helps 
the future to some extent. It also 
looks as if we would have plenty of 
feed this year. The sheep flocks have 
decreased in size all over this part of § 
the country. I do’not think there are § 
nearly so many sheep now 
were a few years ago, and if this 
ter kills some, there will be fewer 
ever. 

I have not sold my wool yet, not 
have I heard a word from it. [I sent 
it to Chicago and hope to hear from 
it soon. There have not been any sheep 
sales around here of any kind recent 
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ly that I know of, and there were only 
a very few last fall aside from those 
shipped to market. Most lambs from 
here brought from $3 to $4, which is 
not enough money. We should have 
$5 or $6 and 35 cents for our wool in 
order to get ahead. We have greater 
expenses than in former years and 
most of us have to own more land and 
lease more, and taxes are high. This 
all eats into the sheep profit. A ewe 
should return from $7 to $8 a year to 
give the owner a profit on his business 
in this part of the country. 

The snow is so deep here that the 
antelope are suffering for want of 
food. It has been 30 below zero, and 
that is hard on stock. 

Alzada, Mont. Ferd H. Hoffman. 





SOME DEMAND FOR OLD EWES 


I have just read the splendid ad- 
dress of Mr. Hagenbarth at the an- 
nual convention. Facts common to the 
wool industry that were lying some- 
what dormant in my mind were 
brought home to me in a clear, con- 
cise manner. I have studied the sheep 
business intensively from a grower’s 
point of view, but from this address 
I gathered pointers that were new to 
me. There must be many growers 
who would derive knowledge through 
a close perusal of this talk. 

Your published letters in the paper 
showing conditions, prices of sheep and 
wool, are certainly bringing all of the 
wool growers more closely together 
and at the same time furnish a fund 
of information that aids us in a busi- 
ness way. 

Our county, Meagher, ranks third 
in Montana’s production of wool. We 
are located in a very rich country, high 
in elevation, with a great deal of nat- 
ural hay. It is a wind-swept section, 
but its many hills, hollows and timber 
lands furnish ample protection for 
winter grazing. This year we are en- 
joying an open winter with occasional 
bad storms and zero weather. So far 
our loss has come only through coy- 
otes; other losses are hardly worth 
mentioning. ’ 

Our ewes are doing exceptionally 
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well. They are fine to medium and 
are bound to. shear. heavily next sum- 
mer. There is a clean look, a bright- 
ness that is very noticeable in their 
fleece. 

We have had a chance lately to sell 
our old ewes at home for $5 per head. 


Offers for two bands of old ewes at - 


that price have been made. In this 
section we are striving to produce 
breeding ewes from our lamb crop and 
are using Rambouillet rams. Every- 
one here held their ewe lambs last 
fall and plan to do so again this fall. 
Offers of $8 per head would, I be- 
lieve, start a great many old bred ewes 
to moving. Ewes are bred to lamb 
on green grass in April, May and June. 
We are all especially hard up and this 
price would be some inducement to sell. 
A bank at White Sulphur Springs is 
offering a small band of black-faced, 
three-year-old ewes at $10 per head, 
delivery before lambing. . 
D. W. Campbell. 
Lingshire; Montana. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR EWES 





Sheep in this locality (Starbuck, 
Washington) have been on feed for 
some time now, but the 
breaking and they will soon be out on 
the bunch grass again. The feeding 
period has been so long that expenses 
have run up pretty high, although the 
price of feed has been rather low, com- 
pared with former years. Sheep at 
this time are looking well. We had a 
few good rains early in the season and 
with the warmer weather, the grass 
got a fine start and as soon as the 
snow is gone, the feed will be good. 

The ewe lambs were all sold last fall 
in this vicinity at around $ per head. 
A gentleman at Colfax bought one 
bunch and was offered $10 in the mid- 
dle of January for them with the wool 
on, or $8 with it off. There is a de- 
mand for young fine wooled ewes, but 
they cannot be found. One grower 
here has been offered 18 cents for the 
spring clip, but refused it. 

We are all feeling optimistic over 
the future and hope we may not be 
disappointed. J. M. 

Starbuck, Washington. 
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FEWER COYOTES IN WYOMING WANTS EWE LAMBS NOT 
PERFECT C_! one MARKED 


CLOSED” 
Ever since the 15th of December we 

have had a very bad winter for sheep. To the National Wool Grower: 

The snow has been getting deeper and The idea of a national system of ear 
there has been no thaw. It blew here marking might be developed and adopted 
the other day and drifted the snow. by every sheepman in the United States 
These drifts became so very hard that which would be of great benefit to every- 
it is very difficult for the sheep to dig one concerned. For instance, if the 
into them. We are all feeding corn growers would not mark the ears of their 
or hay and will be compelled to do so lambs, a buyer could buy as many ewe 
for some time, at least until the snow lambs as he wanted, and in as many dif- 
melts and we can get out on the hills ferent places as they might be found, and 
with the sheep. Even under these con- then mark the ears all the same, and the 
ditions the sheep are doing pretty next year have a different ear mark and 
well. There has been no loss to speak -so on. Or perhaps a better idea, if a grow- 


SALTER BROTHERS & C0. of except among very old ewes. er did not object to having the same ear 


WOOL BROKERS The coyotes are getting fewer in mark as his neighbor, would be to adopt 
number all the time. Trapping has 4 series of ear marks to extend through 
216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. been in full force for a long time and @ period of say, eight years, having a 
a good many animals have been caught. different mark for each year, so ages 
I hope by spring they will be pretty could always be known and  distin- 
well cleaned out so that the sheepmen guished. This system would help in cull- 
will have a little peace when lambing ing old ones where one is running mixed 
HOTEL UTAH arrives. We certainly will need it after ages and would also aid in knowing just 
passing through a winter when so_ how old sheep naturally get to be under 

SALT LAKE CITY muclt feeding has been necessary. different conditions. Under the present 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH Bertha, Wyo. Geo. A. Bergren. lack of system those having sheep for 
sale say they are 2’s, 3’s and 4’s; but if 


$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY the truth of the ages of those older than 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. Rain in the early part of February four. were known they would probably 
ai 5 assured to stockmen and farmers of be eight or ten; at any rate they would 
The very he of ee * California a prosperous season for 1922. be too old for any one to buy for breed- 

= —" Los Angeles, Calif. J. J. Achin. ing ewes, if their front teeth didn’t show 
a minus quantity. 






































Some might say, “I don’t want any- 

, P body to know how old my old sheep are 

Century Printing Company or I couldn’t sell them.” But wouldn't 

it be better for a man who wants to run 

231-5 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah ewes older than four to run them to 
seven or eight, or what would be con- § 

Catalog and Publication Printers sidered a practical limit and then sell 

them for feeders, or state their actual 


Proper Quali sania 
COLOR PRINTING - ty ' age, than to “jip” some honest man who 
Because of up-to-date equipment and / : : 
CATALOGUES best workmanship. might be a beginner by saying that these 


PUBLICATIONS ; li old worn-out ewes are only 4’s and pos 
BOOKLETS Quick D eg : bi F sibly a few 5’s? Such a thief is dishor 
HOUSE ORGANS Sg er cnota aa ees occ orable, non-progressive, a menace and 4 
PRICE LISTS ; y : 8 f parasite on the public and is destroying 
TYPE SETTING Right Price ivi rather than building up as every good 
MAILING Because of superior facilities and effi- citizen should. There are enough good 
DESIGNING se manages. ewes to go around and if not it will take 
ART WORK Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out only a few short years of progressive 
what we can do for you? b s . 

reeding to have enough, so let’s be hon- 
est in our transactions. 
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Let’s get busy right now, fellows, and 
each of you write to your sheep paper 
your ideas on the subject and suggest a 
system of marks and let’s start with this 
spring’s crop of lambs. Until we learn 
more of the different views let's leave the 
ears whole on the ewe lambs this spring. 

I would suggest that wethers have 
both ears cropped as a permanent mark 
and also ewes that have spoiled udders, 
or for any reason are undesirable for 
breeding. Both ears. cropped would 
blotch out all other ear marks. I would 
like to suggest to all growers that if 
they will have their men dock real short, 
leaving not more than an inch of a stub, 
they will reap benefits manifold and 
the lambs will look much better. 

H. S. Armitage. 

Wisdom, Montana. 





ITEMS FROM SOUTHERN 
OREGON 


Weather conditions for the sheep- 
men in Malheur County, Oregon, were 
never more favorable than this win- 
ter, especially for those who have their 
sheep on feed grounds. To compare 
this winter with last year is like com- 
paring the Tropics with the Arctie reg- 
ion. From November, 1920, to March, 
1921, it rained most of the time, mak- 
ing conditions so bad for feeding that 
it was impossible to fatten lambs, 
causing heavy losses to feeders in con- 
sequence. This have 
had continuous cold weather with just 


winter we 


enough snow to make the feed grounds 
perfect. Those who had the means and 
foresight to buy lambs early at from 
5 to 7 cents are bound to make a kill- 
ing, for our ideal weather has made it 
possible to put on flesh and get them 
in condition for the market in short 
order. With conditions favorable for 
increasing the weight added to the ad- 
vance in price on the markets, feeders 
should certainly make money in spite 
of the fact that they have to pay such 
big tribute to the railroads. 

Feeder lambs were very scarce and 
hard to get last fall, especially after 
a few shipments were made to Cali- 
fornia by California buyers who came 
in early and bought around 5 cents 
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before our local feeders woke up, or 
recovered from the depression of their 
losses of last year; in consequence, 
there is not a great number of lambs 
on the feed grounds as compared with 
other years. 

Ewes were in fine condition for Feb- 
ruary lambing which started around 
the first. 
over 50 per cent of ewes being lamb- 


There are probabiy not 


ed this year in February that there 
were in 1919. More are going to lamb 
in April on the range. 

With heavy falls of snow in the hills 
range conditions should be good in the 
spring with prospects of an early sea- 
son. Present range conditions on the 
desert for those who are wintering out 
are very bad, owing to extreme cold 
weather and much snow. 

Hay is very plentiful and cheap, sell- 
ing at $3.50, $4 and $4.50, according to 








If you want top prices for 


Hides, Pelts, Furs & Wool 


Deal direct with 


AMERICAN HIDE & FUR CO. 


FURRIERS AND TANNERS 
153 West South Temple Street 
Sait Lake City, Utah 


Write for our price list on furs and 
hides and our catalogue on tanning 
and making up fur sets and coats. 


No 
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No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 1051. 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 


Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troublés. 


Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Lasy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 


Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 


sheep and all livestock. 


151. Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
160. Care of Hogs. 

163. Care of Poultry. 

185. Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
851. Blackleg Prevention. 

352. Blackleg Filtrate. 

355. Blackleg Aggressin. 

Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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$1.50 a year 














Represented by 


Farr Electric Service, Inc., 27 Richards St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oriental Supply Syndicate, 686-688 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co., **Sttcat'ne*" 


| GRUENDLER 
ALFALFA 
CUTTER 


Illustration shows in- 
stallation of a Gruend- 
ler Alfalfa Grinder tak- 
ing baled hay. This 
photograph was taken 
in the Western Grain 
Company’s plant, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. The 
Gruendler Alfalfa 
Grinder is made in any 
size to meet your par- 
ticular requirements. 
Made stationary and 
portable. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 
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Market and Feed Specialists 


Prices and Information on Request 


Carload Business Solicited 


Nelson- Allred- Beckett Co. 


Wasatch 2041 Atlas Building Wasatch 3246 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


The Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market 


Local. Eastern and Coast buyers operating here have given us a steady outlet: for 
all classes of fat sheep at prices in line with River markets. 


Give your Home Market a trial. 
J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 














THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 











The National Wool Grower One Year 


WITH Both For 


The Angora Journal $2.00 
National Wool Grower, 303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Ut. 
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quality and location; grain is also 
cheap. A few sheepmen who lambed 
in February were fortunate in having 
corn ensilage which, in the writer’s 
opinion from several years’ experi- 
ence, is the very best feed there js 
for producing milk. I lambed Janu- 
ary 30, feeding alfalfa hay and corn 
ensilage only, and my ewes gave an 
abundance of milk. The silo was fill, 
ed with very mature corn and is very 
rich in grain; I am feeding two pounds 
of ensilage and all the hay they will 
clean up. 

Wages in this section of the state 
are $50 per month with board. Men 
are plentiful and more efficient than 
they were during the war and the two 
or three years following. On the 
whole, it begins to look as though the 
sheep business was beginning to get 
back to normal, both as to values and 
the cost of production. 

Ontario, Oregon. S. D. Dorman. 





TIMES CHANGE 


About four years ago I came to the 
Minidoka project to buy some hay for 
5,000 head of sheep I bought in Mon- 
tana. Farmers were then asking from 
$10 to $20 per ton and did not care to 
sell. Today the same farmers are ask- 
ing $3.50 and #4 per ton and are glad 
of the chance to sell it, as one-half 
of this year’s crop will remain in the 
stacks on the Minidoka and Milner 
projects. But one thing that pleases 
me is the better feeling that exists be- 
tween farmers and sheepmen. The 
farmers know that when sheepmen do 
not have money, they do not have any 
either. 

Herders seem to be glad to work 
even at lower wages. During the past 
five years, 50 per cent of them asked 
$150 per month and some of them did 
not know how to harness a team of 
horses or ride a saddle horse. Today 
they are working for $40 and $45 per 
month and seem glad to get the work. 

Rupert, Idaho. Chris Valcarce. 





Ram Sale dates, August 28-29-30, 
1922. 
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WOOL GROWERS BOOST NORTH- 
WEST WOOLENS 


The Pacific Co-operative Wool Grow- 
ers Association is undertaking a cam- 
paign among its 1,900 members and 
their friends urging wearing of woolens 
made on the Pacific Coast. It points 
out that mills in the Portland district 
which are good customers of the asso- 
ciation, use around 16,000,000 pounds 
of grease wool annually and that these 
plants are turning out virgin wool fab- 
rics. The association also states that 
these are as good as money can buy 
anywhere in the United States, and 
wool growers owe it to themselves and 
their state to support these industries. 

An incident is cited where a tailor 
who was extolling the values of an 
imported tweed was unable to pick 
out this foreign tweed when it was 
mixed with several samples of simi- 
lar pattern made in Portland. By 
increasing the use. of Western- 
made woolens, a new and important 
industry is given the support which it 
deserves, a larger wool market for 
Western woolens is built up, more em- 
ployment is given Western people, and 
all Western dollars which were form- 
erly sent east for manufactured arti- 
cles, are now kept in the West where 
they can be used in promoting the 
prosperity of the wool grower and his 
community.. Manager Ward urges all 
Western wool growers and _ their 
friends to demand Western-made wool 
products when they visit their local 
clothing stores. R. W. 





PACIFIC CO-OPERATIVE WOOL 
GROWERS SCOUR WOOLS 


The Pacific Co-operative Wool 
Growers now have at their disposal one 
of the latest and largest Sargent four- 
bowl scouring machines and have found 
it advantageous to scour some of their 
timber-stained, dirty, and heavy 
shrinking wools. Scouring is in charge 
of T. E. Fell, expert scourer, who form- 
erly built and successfully operated the 
famous Pendleton Woolen Mills. The 
association scours its fall clip wools, 
and those wools which, because of dirt, 
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defects, stains or conditions of fibre, 
will net more scoured than in the 
grease.. The machine is also used for 
test scouring on large lines to ascer- 
tain accurate shrinkages previous to 


sale of wools. R. A. W. 





A BIT OF OPTIMISM. 


[ am glad and proud to see the 
sheep business off to a running start 
again—the first to be hit by deflation 
and the first to get on its feet again. 
With two good years most of the 
sheepmen’s debts be paid, and 
there will be a chance to accumulate 
something ahead for the next spell of 
stormy weather. Robert Taylor. 

Ovina, Nebraska. 


will 





A DANGEROUS PRACTICE 


Please permit me to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the dangerous 
practice of throwing boards down with 


nails sticking from them, and leaving 


them lying around, a constant danger 
to barefooted children or anyone with 
worn-thin shoe soles. 

This is a very common habit and 
causes many deaths from tetanus or 
lockjaw unless attended to promptly 
and skilfully. A. L. Potter. 

Independence, Kansas. 
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The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
| Share of stock, $5.00 
| 6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 


i} The Largest Sheep 
} Organization in the 
| World. 


W. C. COFFEY 
President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 





HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





Our flock originated from 
the best pedigreed flock in 
America. 





We offer for 1922 trade, 
500 very choice, big 
boned yearling rams; 


Also, 200 registered and 
100 pure-bred but unregist- 
ered ewes on favorable 
terms. 


John K. Madsen 











Proprietor 
Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. 





Grand champion. State Fair, 1921. 
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KING BROS. COMPANY | 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Corriedalas Rambouillets 


Berkshire Swine Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 

















We Breed Our Show Sheep 
We Show Our Breeding Sheep 
The records of the larger Rambouillet shows 


during the past ten years prove the rank of our 
flock. 








At the 1921 International we won all but two 
first premiums in the breeding classes. 


Our Corriedales: The dual purpose range sheep. 
Our flock is bred from the best New Zealand and 
Australian blood, to produce wool of the half- 
blood grade in combination with mutton con- 
formation. 


Single Rams or Ewes or Carlots of Either. Breed 
Prices on Application 








Son of Pride, four times champion in 1922 
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W. D. Candland & Son Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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Our ven of Range Rams that Topp d the 1920 Salt Leke Ram Sale. Sold at $100.00 per head to A. B Whitehead, Del Rio, Texas. 


Our Rams for the 1922 Trade Will Be the Best We Ever 
Raised. It Will Pay You To See Them. 














